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CHAPTER I. 

“ And now my good sir, as the scuffle appears to be over, the prisoner 
safe, and the boy asleep, I have no objection’’—stretching forth his legs, 
and bracing himself against the back of the deep settle, with the air of a 
man who has a long story to tell, and means to make the most of it—“ I 
have no objection, I say, to answering the questions you have put me, or 
may choose to put me hereafter, touching that horrible apparition. We 
are to have a long night before us, I see that plainly ; and as neither you 
nor I happen to be sleepy, I don’t see how we could better pass our 
time—” 

“ Not now, sir—he cannot listen to you now; why don’t you go to bed 
father 7” said the woman of the house, looking forth from the little bed- 
room, at the door of which it was clear that she had been listening. 
“You know you are sleepy father—dear father—it is long after mid- 
night now, and you are always sleepy before this time.” 

“Poh, poh! don’t make a fool o’ yourself, Gretchen! I am never 
sleepy till two o'clock, after I have had a visit from the—don’t be fright- 
ened—I shan’t blab—and then it comes upon me all at once you know, 
like a thunderclap, And if I was, Gretchen, the stranger would keep 
me awake, would’nt you, stranger?” 

The stranger smiled—and pulled his cap down over his forehead, with 
a jerk. i 

“ Bat father—dear father—you forget the poor child; and you haven't 
touched your flip—here father !”’ stooping as she spoke, and stirring a 
powder into the mug: “ Here, father—drink—it will do you good! Poor 
soul !—Perhaps the stranger would like a drop, father? 

“« May be so—here! the child is doing well enough, and as for the stran- 
ger, that you seem tobe so afraid of, why bless your heart, Gretchen, 
he’s one o’ the best fellows you ever saw in your life—and one of the 
handsomest tvo, aint you, stranger ?”’ offering him the mug. 

The stranger nodded, and lifting the mug to his mouth, drank spar- 
ingly, but with a decided relish. 

“ And take him altogether, if I am any judge, a very good-natured, 
gentlemanly sort of a man, for a—ugh, ugh, ugh !—for a—what are you 
making faces at—hey!—I don’t understand you, Gretchen—speak out, 
if you have any thing to say—ugh, ugh, ugh!” 

The old man was evidently bewildered ; but as evidently, fast coming 
to himself. 

“You are bewitched I believe—or possessed. After all that has hap- 
pened, have you no feeling for any body but the stranger? Will you go 
to bed—or will you not?” ‘ 

The old man looked at her for a single moment, as if doubting the evi- 
dence of his own ears, and then lifting himself up, with the majesty of 
one familiar with domestic power, answered in a voice that startled the 
stranger and made him spring to his feet—“ Woman—begone !” 

“ And now, sir,” continued the old man, as Gretchen withdrew—obey- 
ing him, as if awe-struck—“ and now, sir, if you please, we will have 
that mystery cleared up.” 

The stranger seated himself, and having drawn up the table, so that 
he could rest his elbow upon it, and shade his eyes from the strong fire, 
light of which he had complained more than once, while shifting his 
position, or pulling down his cap, and proceeded as follows : 

“ Well, sir—but you must bear with me. I have, at the best, but a 
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homely round-about way of telling a story, and the strange business I 


have been laboring for eight years, at sea and ashore, to get to the bot- 
tom of, has troubled my memory, and overloaded it in such a way that, 
to tell you the truth, I hardly know where to begin.” 

‘« Stop,” whispered the old man, with his eye fixed upon the little bed- 
‘‘ We have listeners—and though there may be nothing in 
the story unfit for a woman’s ear, still, as I hate eves’dropping, you must 
forgive me, if I put a stop to this—To bed, Gretchen!—shut the door, 
and to bed with you! don’t let me have to speak to you again.” 

_ “ Good night, father !”’ 

“ Well then, if you come to that—Good night to you, my child!” 

“ Vergiss mein nicht, Vater!” 

“Nein !—fort! fort! Gretchen—fort !”’ 

Again she vanished, and again the old man, turning toward the stran- 
ger, whose countenance grew darker and darker every moment, and as 
the deep crimson flame of the lighted pitch knots waved and rolled up 
chimney, underwent all sorts of transfiguration—begged him to go om 
with the story. 

“ Go on, sir,” said he, “‘ go on, sir—if you are quite sure you can lay 
the devil you have raised ; but if not—if there be any chances against 
you—if you are not absolutely certain—and you would not see an old 
man drop dead at your feet, stop where you are, and never mention the 
awful subject again, while you breathe the breath of life! Go on, sir!’ 
he added after a short, breathless pause—“ go on, sir; I am prepared,” 
—and the old man’s chest heaved, and the table shook under his out- 
stretched arm, as if it were smitten with the palsy—and he planted his 
crutch, and stiffened himself, and breathed heavily, like a man prepared 
for the worst. 

“« Make yourself easy, my friend. Though it may be harder for most 
people to lay the devil than to raise him—lie still, Trooper!—what the 
plague’s the matter with ye !—be quiet, sir!” 

The dog answered with a low, half-muttered growl, and stretched him 
self out at full length under his master’s chair, with his eye fixed upon 
the little bed-room door, and his rough coat bristling all over. 

‘« What ails the dog, stranger? What does he see?” asked the old 
man, with visible trepidation. 

“It’s the creature’s way, sir—and there’s no reasoning him out o 
it.” 

“ Does he ever sleep?” 

“‘ Never, to my knowledge—but why do youask ?” 

“T hardly know—it strikes me there is something awful about his 
eyes. Don’t you think sv? To me, now, they are the eyes of a mad 
man—or a murderer.” 

“‘ Theyare large, and bright, and luminous, I acknowledge—but as to 
being the eyes of a mad man, or of a murderer, poh!” 

‘* Ay, and bloodshot,”’ added the old man in a sort of anxious whisper. 
**[ don’t like such eyes—I never could bear them in man or beast. I had 
a horse once, that killed a woman, and tore her to pieces with his teeth, 
and he had just such eyes—ez-actly.” 

“Poh, poh—never mind the dog, old gentleman. He is a faithful crea- 
ture; and so long as we have him with us, we have nothing to fear, Be 
quiet, sir!—have done! will ye!”’ 

“Never mind the dog it is, then. Let’s have the story” 

“ Well, well—stay—let me recollect myselfa moment. Don’t stir for 
your life—it matters little where I begin, I suppose, and for that very 
reason"’—stopping and muttering to himself awhile, and then starting up 
as if spoken to—“ and for that very reason it is, I dare say, that I am so 
puzzled. Ay, ay, sir,—we’ll begin just there, if you please; and the old 
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gentleman will be relieved by so much the sooner” —speaking as if to 
somebody at his elbow—‘“ and we shall get along ata hand-gallop, after 
that is over, and finish the business in a jiffey. Thank you for the sug- 
gestion—be quiet, sir !—Well !’—turning toward the old gentleman, and 
giving the back-log a kick, which sent a cloud of sparks roaring up the 
chimney, and brought down the fore-stick in half a dozen pieces; co" 
vering the broad hearth with bushels of live coals—without disturbing the 
dog, or forcing him to move a single hair’s breadth. 

“Upon my word !”” whispered the old gentleman, as he looked up, and | 
saw the burning coals gathered in a heap—just underneath the stranger’s | 
chair, and almost touching the dog—without being heeded by either— 
“‘apon my word, sir—I don’t believe the creature would flinch from the 
blaze of the bottomless pit—never saw such a dog in all my life !”’— 

“No! that you haven’t, I'll be bound !” 

‘* Not the least afraid o’ fire, hey ?”’ 

** Not the least” — 

«« Ever burnt ?”’ 

“Never, to my knowledge” — 

“« Let’s see how he'll stand it” —poking the charred end of his crutch 
toward the dog’s muzzle— 

“ Are you mad, old gentleman!” 

“Poh, poh!” 

‘* Not for your life!” laying his hand on the old man’s arm, just as 
the lighted end of the crutch was within half a hand’s breadth of the 
dog’s nose—the creature never stirred—but there was a slight withdraw- 
ing of the upper lip—and the large white teeth grew larger and whiter, 
as the crutch came nearer—*“ not for your life, sir! . Mortal man could’nt 
save you, were you to touch himin his present humor. I understand 
the look of his eye—and so well do I know him, that I wouldn’t lay 
my own hand upon his head now, for the wealth of a kingdom.” 

“ I thought so!—may I be hangedif I didn’t! And between you and 
me and the dog, stranger—I have found out all I wanted to know.” 

“What was it?” 

‘“What was it! Why sir—I wanted to find out which of the two 
was master; but go on with your story—past midnight you see—and 
you’ve nothing to fear now, I suppose.” 

“True,” said the stranger, thoughtfully and sorrowfully, “ true, and 
therefore, if you please, we'll have ancther try.” 

The dog looked up in his master’s face, and wagged his tail, and shift- 
ed his position. 

“For the third time, Trooper—the third and last time, you know! 
Keep your eye on that door, my boy—and we'll soon be through.”” The 
dog must have understood him, for he instantly returned to his old posi- 
tion—and stretched himself out as before—and fixed his eye on the 
darkest part of the room. It burned like a live coal, whenever the 
little-bed-room door shook with the wind—or the latch rattled—or the 
shadow shifted, with the shifting blaze of the pitchwood-fire in the deep 
chimney. 

‘“‘ The story! the story! Man alive! Why don’t you begin! I can 
hardly keep myself awake.” 

“TI will begin,”’ said the stranger, fixing his eyes upon the clock.— 
‘We have just time enough left, I see—drawing out a handsome gold 
watch and comparing it with the clock—you are too fast by twenty-five 
minutes, my friend—and twenty-five minutes, you know—that is to 
say” 

“‘ The story, Sir!—the story, if you please. Never mind the clock. 
I begin to feel sleepy—and if you don’t begin soon—I shall have to— 
have to—have to—to go to bed, in spite of myself. I never can keep 
awake after two o’clock”’—here his voice began to alter and his head sunk 
upon his chest—‘‘ never———never——nev—er”’—and within five minutes 
more, the old gentleman was sound asleep and snoring. 














After sitting awhile, as if almost afraid to breathe, the stranger got 
up, and having ascertained that the sleep was natural, he tapped on the 
wall—the bed-room door opened slowly—and Gretchen re-appeared, 
with her finger upon her lips, and stood still for a few minutes on the 
threshold, as if listening to somebody within; and then, as if satisfied 
with the appearances about her—she stole forward a few steps—hesitat- 
ed—trembled—and as the stranger drew nearer, threw herself into his 
arms, with a passionate burst of tears. And then he led her to the deep 
settee, and sat down and drew her into his lap—and her arms were a- 
bout his neck and her head upon his bosom—and the dog himself crep* | 
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to her feet, and looking up into her face, and wagging his tail, and laying 
one huge paw in her lap, seemed to rejoice with her. His whole na- 
ture had changed—the lurid fixedness of his eye had vanished—and now, 
a child might have played with him, and the old man might have poked 
him with his crutch, by the half hour, lighted or not lighted, with per- 
fect safety, judging by the expression of his countenance. 

‘Oh Heinrich! that it should come to this!’ whispered the woman, 





| sobbing and clinging to the stranger, like a distracted creature. And 


then she kissed him—and he called her Gretchen, and kissed her, and 
helped her take care of her father, as she called him, with a mournful 
smile; and having laid him out his whole length upon the settee, and 
put a pillow under his head, and covered him up, they sat down together, 
holding by each other’s hands, and looking into each other's eyes, and 
not speaking a word above their breath, for a full half hour. And then, 
after they had whispered together awhile—and the stranger had wept 
with her—he went on with the story, he had promised her father. 

“You must tell him, Gretchen—he will bear it better from you than 
from me; and I am satisfied from what you have told me, and from 
what I have seen, that nothing else can help him. Once let him be dis- 
abused with regard to that abominable shape, as he calls it, and you 
have nothing to fear. He may return to his friends—and you may 
be happy.” 

“Happy! eh Heinrich!” 

“Yes, Gretchen, happy—I know what I say, and I know how despe- 
rate the chance may appear to you, with your proud imperious temper ; 
but still I do not despair—all I ask of you now is to hear me patiently 
—to remember what I say—and to take the earliest opportunity of re- 
peating it, word for word, to your father.” 

“Dont look at me so, Heinrich—if you wouldn’t break my heart.— 
Poor old man—were he indeed my father, I could not love him better, 
nor feel more anxicus about his welfare. The apparition of the child 
haunts him; and for the life of me, I cannot understand, how the horri- 
ble idea should have got possession of him, as it has, and yet be capa- 
ble of explanation.” 

The stranger smiled, and shook his head mournfully. 

‘“ Were every thing that troubles me, as capable of explanation as that 
fearful mystery, I should be the happiest man alive, Gretchen.” 

“ Well, well—to the point. We have no time to lose.” 

“Twill. Eight years ago, in the month of January, I believe—at any 
rate, it was in the depth of winter—as I was entering the door of a large 
Hotel in Amsterdam, after being abroad all night, my attention was at- 
tracted by the strange silence that prevailed in that busiest of all neigh- 
borhoods. And happening to turn my head, as my feot was on the lower 
atep, I saw three persons at a little distance looking at me, and whisper- 
ing together. I thought little of this, at the time; but afterwards, hap- 
pening to look up, on my way to the Post-office, I saw others—many 
others—grouped together by threes and fours, and evidently watching 
me. Me, I say; because, when they saw me, they lowered their voices, 
or stopped talking and moved away, shaking their heads mysteriously, or 
interchanging looks that alarmed me, in spite of myself.” 

‘« All fancy, Heinrich.” 


“No, Gretchen, it was not fancy—and you will find it so, before I get 
through. They would lower their voices I tell you—and steal away—as 
if they had been talking about me, and were astonished to find me at 
their elbow, or in the land of the living. Still, at the time, as they were 
strangers to me, I could not persuade myself that it was any thing more 
than accident, or that I was at all concerned in the matter, till, in pass- 
ing round another corner by a back entrance to the Hotel where I lodged, 
I came suddenly upon about a dozen or twenty people, who made way 
for me, with such amazing precipitation, that 1 could nor forbear stop- 
ping and looking at my dress, to see if there was any thing out of the way 
there. You would have thought by their looks that I carried the plague 
with me, or that I had escaped from a mad-house. But no—I found 
nothing to justify, nothing to explain their behavior. Two or three ex- 
clamations of surprise reached me—and something which [ remembered 
afterwards, about my being an American—followed by a word or two 
that I mistook at the time, not being very familiar with the language, for 
‘ brother !’— his brother !’—‘ I tell you ‘tis !’—‘Ttell you it is not !’— 
‘ It is the man himself—don’t I know !’—‘ how wonderfully like, to be 
sure!’ and some other puzzling observations which I forget now, though 
at the time they made a profound impression upon me. 
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“« By heaven! said I to myself, I’ll know the meaning of this! but be- 
fore I could make up my mind how to proceed, or what questions to 
ask, the whole party had vanished—some one way and some another— 
but all, I observed, with their eyes fixed earnestly upon me, and after- 
wards upon a particular window of the hotel, at which a woman appear- 
ed for a moment, all dressed in white—as if wandering at noon-day in 
her grave-clothes 

“Puzzled and angry with myself, and with every body else, I returned 
to my hotel, and was on my way up the great stone stairs to the third 
story, where I lodged, wondering to find it for the first time in my life, 
wholly deserted and silent as the grave, when a whisper reached me from 
a half-open door at my left, where I heard a slight rustle and saw the 
flutter of drapery. Before I could recollect myself, I heard whispering 
on my right from another, and another half-open door—all about me in- 
deed—and was able to distinguish the words, here heis! here he is !— 
Lord! how he looks! And then there was a prodigious bustle about 
the landing near my chamber door, as if a great crowd were making way 
for me—as if I was waited for by a throng of shadows—for I could see 
nothing.” 

‘Poor fellow !"’ whispered Gretchen, laying her damp hand upon his 
forehead. 

“ Nothing—absolutely nothing. Whoever they were, they were too 
quick for me, for I heard half-a-dozen doors open and shut very hastily, 
and very quietly, just as I came to the passage-way turning off to the 
chambers I occupied.” 


‘On entering my room, I went directly to the glass, and you may 
judge of my amazement when I tell you that I hardly knew myself—I 
was haggard and pale as death—I! who had always been so remarkable 
for a sort of a—a—vulgar freshness of complexion.” 


“Poh, poh, Heinrich !”’ setting her lips to his forehead, like a seal, 
and keeping them there a long while—with her eyes fixed upon the little 
bed-room door—and the dog watching her and following every motion, as 
if not altogether satisfied with appearances. ‘Poh, poh, Heinrich; you 
had been frightened by the whisperings you heard, and your rich manly 
color—you shan’t call it a vulgar freshness—had given way to the alarm- 
ing mystery about you. And whose wouldn’t, | should be glad toknow? 
Many a strong-minded man of your inches—many a handsome fellow— 
has been frightened to death by a whisper. I have heard of combinations 
for the very purpose.” 

“ And so have I, Gretchen: but let me proceed. I found my door 
locked and every thing as I had left it; and after walking to and fro fora 
few minutes, wondering at the strange stillness that prevailed about me, 
and still mere at the impertinence of my fellow lodgers, and the beha- 
viour of the people below—the notion struck me all at once, that I had 
been followed. One face I felt quite sure I had seen two or three times 


that morning; once on leaving a friend’s house, where I had slept the 
night before—” 


“ For shame, Heinrich !”’ 


“No, no, Gretchen—you are sadly mistaken. I had no such friend 
as you mean, at the time I speak of—in the depth of that long, dreary, 
sorrowful winter. I never had but one such friend—and she desert- 
ed me.” 


Her head fell upon his shoulder, and her long hair floated loose over 
his broad, manly chest, and her bosom heaved, and both grew troubled ; 
and for a moment the story was forgotten. 


“ Once,” continued the stranger, “as I left my friend’s door; once, 
when I lifted my foot, and was just going to mount the steps to my own 
—forgetting that I had not been to the post office, though expecting let- 


—forgetting everything, indeed, till brought to my recollection, by seeing 
my door beset by strangers, who appeared to be lying in wait for me; 
and again for the third time, when I had lost myself, on my way home 
by a back-way, and happening to look up, found a score of people 
watching my windows. Among them was that very face—I could swear 
to it. The more I thought ot this, the more I was troubled. The room 
was datk—the window-curtains dewn—and the bed-curtains drawn 
close. Feeling tired and sleepy, and somewhat overcome bythe warmth 
of a fire which had been smouldering all night, and now blazed up of 
itself, as I opened the chamber-door—I pulled off my boots—threw on my 
dressing gown—shut the door—and placing one hand upon the bed, was 





about drawing away the curtains with the other, when 
Gretchen !” 















you shudder, 


““ Who wouldn’t shudder, Heinrich! But go on—go on, I beseeciy 


you—it makes my very blood run cold. It is your change of voice—and 
the mortal paleness that overspreads your face—and the dampness upon 
your forehead like death-dew—that frightens me—but go on, I beseech 
you. What happened then?—what did you find there ?” 


‘“Gretchen—I am very faint—give me some water.” 

‘‘Here Heinrich, here’’—holding a pitcher to his mouth, and trem_ 
bling from head to foot. 

“Thank you—I feel better now—thank you, dear Gretcheon—and 
now you may come back to yeur place—drawing her into his lap—why, 
how you tremble! And yet, unhappy girl, you do not tremble as I did, 
when I first touched the bed clothes—and stretched out my hand to draw 
the curtains. My strength appeared to leave me, all at once. I sat 
down upon the bed, wholly overcome by a wild, shadowy, indefinite ap- 
prehension. Jt was not horror nor terror—but a sort of sickness and 
loathing, a sense of helplessness—of uncomfortable weariness and child- 
ish impatience. But this did not last long. It could not. Ashamed of 
myself, and of my weakness—I tore away the curtains and flung down 
the clothes—and fell my whole length upon the floor.” 

‘Gracious Heaven! What was it!” 

“A skeleton child, Gretchen.” 

“ A what!”’— 

“‘ The skeleton of a child not more than a twelvemonth old, in its 
night-clothes.”’ 

The woman shrieked, and fell out of the stranger’s lap, and the eld 
man awcke, and the dog howled mournfully, and his eyes wandered 
about the room as if pursuing invisible creatures. 

“Where is it! where is it!” cried the old man, springing to his feet 
and stretching forth his arms, and gazing about like a bewildered 
creature. 

“ Peace!” cried the stranger, laying his hand upon the old man’s 
sheulder. ‘Peace! and I will clear up that mystery, as I promised you. 
Sit down, sir. 

“ Ah—who is that?’’ whispered the old man, as he saw the body ofa 
woman lying across the hearth, and clutched at the stranger's arm, in a 
transport of terror. 

“Poor Gretchen !’’ said the stranger, lifting her up, and flinging # 
handful of cold water into her face. ‘“ Leave her to me, sir’—and he. 
whispered something in her ear, just as she was beginning to stir, which» 
broughta flash of blood to her temples,— “leave her to me, and she 
will soon come to”—and again he whispered in her ear. She started— 
gasped for breath—looked about her as if just waking from sleep—and 
then huddling her night-clothes up to her bosom—threw herself inte the 
settee, and covered her face, and wept aloud. 

“Shall I go on?” said the stranger. 


“Tf you have any mercy on me—yes—or on that poor old man—fin- 
ish the story! go on and finish it. Father! in the name of all you most 
love, in earth or heaven, put your trust in him! believe him—and be 
yourself again. Behold he prayeth !” 


And she pointed tothe stranger, whose hands were clasped, and whose 
eyes were lifted and fixed, asif in prayer. 


a |__ ae 


An impressive ceremony took place a few days ago in the Tribu- 
nal de Commerce at Bordeaux. The President having ordered the 
name of !’uffet to be called out,a person in the dress of asailor, with 
a compleaion evidently hardened and embrowned by a seafaring life, 
came forward, and with modest firmness, stood in front of the Court. 
Tie President addressed him in very impressive terms on his brave- 
and devoted conduct in saving the crew of the Commerce de Bor- 
deaux. “ Inthe night of March 11, this vessel,” said the President, 
“‘ was thrown on the rocks at the mouth of the river and every soul 
would have ae but for the courage and undaunted perseverance 
of Ruffet. e National Shipwreck Society, informed of his noble 
conduet, had awarded him a medal of honor, which he (the President) 
had great pride in presenting to him. The owners of the ship to 
which he belonged, in testimony of their admiration, had resolved to 
romote him to the rank of mate, and the Tribunal of Commeree 
d likewise determined to confer upon him a pecuniary reward, as. 
a testimony of its admiration. The President having presented the 
reward, the brave sailor returned his thanks in grateful but modest 
terms, and retired, leading by the hand a child whom he had saved, 


amidst the praises and cheers of the crowded audience of all classes 
of society. 
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FROM THE POPULAR PRESS OF THE “DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE.” 


THE COMMISSIONER; 


OR, DE LUNATICO INQUIRENDO. 
( Continued from page 117.) 


CHAPTER XV. 

Fitzurse Redivivus—the Corpse discovers the cause of his ailment---the 
Peer hits upon a plan---Jerry Tripe sails under Scaled Orders--- 
the Servants suspect their lord of Cerebral Disturbance---a second 
scene out of Tom Thumb. 

Several minutes elapsed before the various personages who had been 
collected together by the violent screaming of poor Jane, which we 
have described in the last chapter, seemed to comprehend the cause of 
her agitation or the meaning of her words. The peer d—d her twice, 
and vewed the girl was mad. Tom Hamilton looked on her with real 
compassion, springing from a variety of causes; Jerry Tripe pulled out 
of his pocket one of the undischarged brandy bottles, and one of the 
maids took out a pair of scissors to cut her stay lace. 

But Jane, with a last faint effort, cried, ‘Let me alone! There! 
there ! he is not dead, I tell you!” and she pointed with her hand in 
the direction of Mr. Fitzurse’s room. 

What was the poor girl’s meaning, now seemed to strike every one, 








in a moment; and the opening of their understandings made them, as | gown for insane when they found him eating and drinking in his dead 


usual, open their eyes and mouths also. 

There were at this time five persons round her, the peer, Tom Hamil- 
ton, a maid, Jerry Tripe, and a footman; but all left poor Jane where 
she was, and rushed into Mr. Fitzurse’s room. The peer caught hold of 
his son’s hand—though the fingers were cold, the palm was warm. Tom 
Hamilton felt his heart: it beat, though but faintly. That was enough 
for the viscount, however, who seizd a ewer of water and dashed it at 
once over his son’s face. The effect was instantaneous: he gave a great 
gasp and raised himself upon his two elbows, while the old man, taking 
off his red velvet nightcap, waved it round and round in the air, exclaim- 
ing, “ Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah!” 

But Mr. Fitzurse sank back again, and though he opened his eyes, 
seemed bewildered, and scarce half alive. 

‘«« What is the mattter?” said he in a faint voice. ‘ What brings you 
all here? I’ve got a devil of a headache. It’s all that cursed spinach 
that I ate last night. Hang me, if ever I eat any vegetables again ; 
they always make my head ache.” 

‘Send for a surgeon,” cried the peer. “See what it is to have a 
hard head! though, by jingo, I did not know that the fellow had got a 
skull that would turn a pistol ball. Send for a surgeon, I say !” 

“‘ Stay, stay, my lord,”’ said Tom Hamilton; “ we may all look fool- 
ish, if we don’t mind. I’ve a notion that he cut his forehead with a 
stone as he fell. It seemed to me, at the time, that Worrell’s pistol was 
not aimed at him. _ Let’s see how deep the wound is before we bring a 
surgeon to laugh at us.” 

“« Hold,” cried the peer: ‘ every one of you stayhere. I won't have 
a word of this mentioned. I have a plan in my head. If any one of 
you mention that he’s come to life again, I'll discharge him without 
warning. Here, Nelly Thomson, get me a bedkin. Tom Hamilton, 
there’s a good fellow, wipe his face with that towel.’”’ 

“Why, what a slop you have made,” said Mr. Fitzurse, beginning to 
feel cold and uncomfortable. ‘I wonder what the deuce you are all 
about 7” 

Nobody took any pains to explain the circumstances ; but Mr. Fitz- 
urse’s face was wiped, the wound in his forehead was probed with a 
bodkin, and found to be a little triangular hole of no depth, evidently 
cut by his fall upon a stone. Gradually, however, the recollection of 
having been a principal in a duel, of being fired at and suddenly losing 
all consciousness, returned, though faint and indistinctly ; and the first 
effect upon the frame of Mr. Fitzurse was a violent fit of trembling, as 
if the whole matter were to be done over again. Very soon happier 
thoughts arose: it was something to have fought a duel, and to have his 
name put in the newspapers, with ‘ Affair of Honor” before it. It 
would establish for him the character of a man of courage for the rest of 
his life; and he was beginning to grin with satisfaction at the thought, 
when his father held up his finger solemnly, as a signal that he was going 
to be oracular. 

“Hush, hush, every one of you!” he cried. “Ihave a plan in my 
head for punishing all these fellows, and getting all that we want. First 
of all, Freddy, you are to be dead. Do you hear, all of you? He isto 
be dead ; and if any one says a word about his being living, I'll horse- 
whip him first, and discharge him afterwards. Mind that: I’m a man 
of my word, you know, Where’s the girl Jane? she can’t be fainting at 
the top of the stairs all this time ?”’ 

‘“‘ No, my lord, I’m here,” cried the timid voice of the poor housemaid 
through the chink of a door. 

‘* Jane,”’ cried the peer, ‘‘comein. You are not to say a word about 
his being living, do you hear. How the devil you chanced to find it out 
I don’t know ; but, however, he must confine himself strictly to his own 
room, and you shall have the pleasure of bringing up his food, Jane, on 
account of the good news you gave us.”’ 

Poor Jane looked as if it would be a pleasure indeed, but she said 
not a word ; for, to tell the truth, the tears. were yery near her eyes, 
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and she was afraid of stirring the water for fear of its running over. 
All the other servants swore in the most solemn manner to keep the se- 
cret, and what is still better, they really ietended to do so; for they 
knew that their good lord, who was somewhat choleric, withal, was a 


_ very likely man indeed to execute h's threat, or even worse. All this 


being settled, the peer took Jerry Tripe on one side, and entered with 
him into secret conclave. They had a long and eager discussion, and 
sundry of the servants and dependants were sent for from time to time, 
questions were put to them, persons were dispatched hither and thither 
through the country, and several hours were occupied in various evolu- 
tions difficult to account for. At length, however, towards evening, 
two constables arrived, five stout men-servants, all covered with smock 
frocks, were marshalled in the hall, and, under the leading and guidance 
of Mr. Jeremy Tripe, they set out across the country towards nightfall. 
For a couple of hours after their departure the peer seemed easy and 
cheerful: he went up to his son’s room, had a small turbot and lobster 
sauce, a broiled fowl with mushrooms, a sweetbread done brown, and aleg 
of lamb carried up by the hands of Jane, while he himself, with a decanter 
in each hand and a bottle of champagne under his arm, provided the 
liquid which was to moisten the solid mass prepared for his consumption. 
There he and the corpse ate and drank, and were merry; for the good 
strong wine speedily cleared away the headache under which the worthy 
Mr. Fitzurse had been laboring duing the whole day. But towards 
nine or ten o’clock the peer became fidgetty again, looked at his watch 
every five minutes, and all the servants who did not know the resuscita- 
tion of the admirable Mr. Henry Frederick Augustus, set their lord 


son’s room, and shouting inquiries from the top of the stairs to the bot- 


| tom as to whether Jerry Tripe had yet returned. Suddenly, however, 


his lordship seemed to recollect something, and calling for maids and 
housekeepers, made them prepare the best visitor's room, which was an 
old-fashioned state apartment of the reign of Charles II. The furni- 
ture was dusted, mattrasses, sheets and blankets, were put upon the bed, 
an immense fire of wood was piled up in the capacious hearth, and a pair 
of wax lights set down upon the toilet table. 

“Run you, Jane and Nelly Thompson,” cried the peer, “run to my 
sister's room—what is called the young lady’s room { mean—and bring 
out the middle one of the three trunks that you will find in the large 
cupboard. We shall get night dresses enough in that I dare say.” 

The two girls immediately fulfilled his command, and from a room 
which had been five-and-twenty years untenanted, taey brought forth a 
large dusty trunk, with two straps attached to either handle, giving rea- 
son to suppose that it had not been unpacked since it had been used by 
some person in travelling. The key, however, had yet to be found, and 
the search for it occupied nearly half an hour. When it was discovered 
at length, the rusty lock required several minutes more ere it would yield; 
but when all this was accomplished, and the trunk opened, a quantity of 
cleanlinen was discovered neatly packed, from which, without much search, 
a lady’s night-dress and night-cap, richly laced, but yellow with age, 
were drawn forth and hung ap at the fire to air. It was now the turn of 
the two maids to think their lord as mad as a March hare, for by the 
common process of reasoning which maid servants usually employ on 
such occasions, that is to say, taking up the two first facts that come to 
hand, and clapping them together, these two young ladies concluded that 
the noble viscount was going to dress himself in the night-clothes of his 
sister, who had been dead for a quarter of a century, and go to bed in 
the state sleeping-room. They were more confirmed in this opinion than 
ever when the peer concluded his proceedings by saying, ‘‘ There, that 
will all do very well! Now you may leave me, and when Jerry Tripe 
arrives, send him up here directly.” 

The maids accordingly retired with due decorum, and betook them- 
selves to the servants’ hall. Scarcely had they been gone five minutes, 
however, when the beil of the state-room rang and produced some diffi- 
culty in the lower regions, for but one footman had been left in the house, 
and he had gone out to the back door of the castle to speak a few sweet 
words to the laundry maid who had come up to the back deor to speak 
afew sweet words tohim. There being no help for it, Nelly Thompson 
went to see what her lord wanted, and Jane went also up the stairs for 
company, taking a peep into Mr. Fitzurse’s room as she passed, but not 
going in, though he beckoned to her to do so. 

‘‘ Go down into the dining-room, Nelly,” said the peer to the house- 
maid, ‘“ open the liqueur case that you will find by the ice pail, and bring 
me out the bottle that is marked, Curacca. Bring me a glass also; 
there’s a good girl. I don’t know how itis, T can’t help thinking of my 
sister in this room.”’ 

Nelly Thompson disappeared, and was longer absent than the earl 
thought proper, but when she returned she had an immense quantity of 
wonder in her face, with some horror, and some fear. 

‘Lord, my lord,” she cried, “ such a thing has happened !” 

‘« What the devil is it?”’ demanded the peer. ‘ Don’t stand staring 
with your mouth open like a stuck pig, but give me a glass of Curagoa , 
and tell me what it’s all about.”’ 

‘« About, my lord,”’ cried the girl gingling the bottle and glass together, 
as her hand shook while she poured out the liquor, “it’s about poor old 
Scapulary, the clerk and sexton, who has been murdered in his bed at 
six o'clock this morning, by Joey Pike, the waiter at the Half Moon.”’ 

‘* Murdered!” exclaimed the peer. 

“« Ay, my lord,” replied the girl, “he was quite dead when they found 
him.” 
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“ A devilish good thing too !”’ cried the ; “the old vagabond must 
hold his tongue now. Well done, Joey Pike. ‘Pon my soul I'll give 
him half-a-crown if he can prove that he did it.” 

“Oh, my lord, there’s.no doubt that he did it,’’ cried the girl again; 
“ for Mrs. Scapulary had jnst stepped out, they say, to get a penn’erth 
of milk, and was not gone more than five minutes, and in the mean- 
while, Tims, the market gardener, saw Joey come out of the cottage in 
a great fluster and scud away as hard as he could go.” 

“Tt’s alla lie,” said the , after reflecting a moment, and recollect- 
ing that he had seen Joey Pike, whose face he well knew, with Worrel 
in the morning. “ It’s all a lie, girl.” 

“Well, my lord,” said Nelly bridling, “all I know is that old Scapu- 
lary is as dead as a door nail.” 

“That’s good luck at all events,” said the peer, whoever did it. 
“ Hark, there’s twelve o'clock, isn’t it? Ay, and there’s a noise down 
stairs too. There they are, there they are, I’m sure! Send them up, 
Nelly, send theni up! Quick, quick, send them all up here !”’ 

Nelly flew to obey her lord's behest and to satisfy her own curiosity, 
and in about three minutes more four men mounted the great staircase, 
and entered the state bed-chamber, carrying between them, in an arm- 
chair, a young lady clothed in a light dressing-gown, which displayed 
from under the edge thereof two beautiful little white feet, one in a 
slipper lined with fur, and one without any covering whatsoever. She 
had a nightcap on her head, from which, however, escaped bright 
masses of glossy and curling hair; and, while over her eyes was bound 
one red silk handkerchief, over her mouth was tied another, so as to 
prevent any part of her face from being seen, except the delicate little 
nose, tant soit peu retroussé, and a part of a fair cheek. By order of 
the peer, these bandages were immediately removed, and Laura Long- 
more, a3 pretty as ever, but looking wild, frightened, and fatigued, was 
presented to the eyes of the spectators. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


The Fugitive Thoughts of Joey Pike—The Chevalier takes a roll 
after Breakfast—The Chevalier obtains his first view of London 
by Night—The Author thereupon addresses the gods and goddess- 
es, in order to mystify the reader, and be mistaken for an old 
Greek—A catalogue of Sights—Worrel makes an Uncivil Com- 
parison—The Chevalier agrees, and puts up at the Golden Cross. 

“ TLLustRissimo S1GNORE,— 

“It is impossible fur you to conceive the shaggura with which I was 
driven to abandon you this morning, and—as my learned friend Winkin 
de Worde, used to say—to go like Casar, summa diligentia, on the top 
of the diligence to London. But, sir, these people accuse me of having 
committed an affrouse crime ; and although I am as innocent of it as an 
enfant, yet they would put me in prison, perhaps, for two or three 
months ; and, some beau matin, I might find myself sus u before I 
knew any thing about it. The imprisonment I could not bear, piu-toasto 
morir ; and as for the potence with which I am threatened, nothing can 
can deliver me from it but your temoignage. They accuse me, sir, of 
having assassinated poor old Toby Scapulary, the sexton, at the very 
time when I was having the felicitah of accompanying yourself and 
Signor Worrel in your expedition against the forces from Outrun Castle. 
Now, it be not impossible that this hand-and-arm quel bracheo e 
mano might slay two men at once, yet it is quite impossible that I, 
Guisseppe Pike, could accompany you to the slaughter of one, and kill 
another more than a mile off at the same moment. If, then, you will 
condescend to pardon my taking such an unceremonious eongé, and will, 
together with my ging gaa young patron, Signor Worrel, testify 
to my tnnochenzah, you will confer the greatest benefice upon 

“Your umilissimo servo, 





: “ Jogy Pixs. 

“ P.S. No. 1—I am to be found at the sign of the Chien Noir, or 
Black Dog, in what my French friends would call the Rue de Manacles, 
but which we call Fetter-lade. 

“P.S. No. 2.—I scarcely dure entertain the speranza of ever being 
received into your service again, after the inconcevable escapade which 
I have been gbliged to commit. But all that I can say is, that I am as 
pure of the crime as the holy virgin of Loretto, who, an Italian friend 
assured me apon his sacred honor, is a great deal purer than any other 
virgin in the world; and that if you will overlook the inconvemence, I 
will ever serve you with devotion and reconnoissance. 

“P.S. No. 3.—As I quitted the half-moon sudi/o, I had not time to 
settle with good Mrs. Muggins for the small salario which I was to re- 
ceive; and if you would condescend to beg her to send it to me, together 
with my littlé ¢trosseau, the benefit would be sensitively appreciated by 
your devoo-y. “J.P.” 

Such was the epistle brought down by the coach, and which the Che- 
valier de Lunatico received at the breakfast table of Mr. Longshanks, on 
the morning subsequent to that of our revered friend’s visit to the be- 
reaved Mr. Longmore. Nearly at the same time, a largo packet was 
put into his hands, containing the letters of introduction which his philo- 
sophical acquaintance had promised him for various individuals in Lon- 
ber 8 and the mr vel with that beautiful ptitude which is peculiar 
to the personages of his planet, preventing them in general from in 
before leap, determined instantly to proceed to London at once, Pf 
discover the residence of his inestimable servant, Joey Pike, and to er- 
tertain himself in the capital till such time at least as all annoyance in 
regard to the affair of the duel was at an end; for by this time he had, 
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upon due consideration, made up his mind to the fact, that although a 
day or two’s practical acquaintance with prison discipline might be very 
agreeable, as well as ccnsistent with his views and purposes, a month or 
six weeks thereof would be neither necessary nor agreeable. He only 
paused therefore to consider one thing, which was, whether Worrel 
would accompany himvor not; for it must be remembered that the che- 
valier had rather rashly swallowed some drops of that particular elixir, 
which instantly produced in his bosom a sympathy with those persons in 
whoze company he drank it; and he now found himself what he called, 
very foolishly unwilling to part from his young friend. During the whole 
of the preceding day, Worrel had either wandered through the scenes of 
former happiness, or shut himself up in the room which had been assign- 
ed te him at the good surgeon’s, making himself as miserable as heart 
could desire. 

Now, the reader, who is behind the scenes, knows that all this grief 
was very unnecessary, having beheld the fair Laura safe and well at 
Outrun Castle—but we all make ourselves miserable unnecessarily as 
well as Harry Worrel; and the same dear reader may rest perfectly sa- 
tisfied, that the only eye which sees behind the scenes on all occasions, 
and knows the actual facts, and ultimate results of all that takes place 
throughout the universe, judges our sorrows and miseries as unnecessary 
as those of Harry Worrel seem to the reader. At least, such was the 
opinion delivered afterwards by our excellent friend Mr. Longshanks ; 
and where is the man who would question the dictum of so profound 
a moral philosopher? ‘To Worrel then the chevalier instantly applied, 
and, to his great satisfaction found that he was quite as willing to 
visit the capital city of Great Britain as if he had been fresh from the 
moon. 

Harry Worrel, it must be said had, on the previous evening, stolen an 
interview with Mr. Longmore himself, and their mutual tears had brought 
the old man and the young one closer together than than years of happy 
and contented intercourse had done. And now the reader may, perhaps, 
accuse the writer of being an Irishman, to which he will neither plead 
guilty or not guilty, but to the covert and insidious part of the charge, 
that in his capacity of Irishman he has committed a bull, by first saying, 
that Harry Worrel spent the whole of the preceding day in wandering 


round the acenes of former happiness, or in his own room; and after-- 


wards declaring he visited Mr. Longmore. 

But the reader must be now informed that the very room in the inn 
which Mr. Longmore tenanted, was one of those scenes of former happi- 
ness; inasmuch as in that room he had spent twe hours with Laura 
Longmore, while in the market-place below, her father, in a speech of 
vast length, proposed a remarkably stupid candidate as the legislative 
representative of the people of the town. 

Harry Worrel did then, most willingly undertake to accompany Mr. 
de Lunatico in the stage coach to London; and as the hour was ap- 
proaching at which the aforesaid vehicle passed the end of the village, 
an instant bustle of preparation took place. Mr. Longshanks added 
some letters to those which had been furnished by Mr. Longmore. The 
servants were all actively in expectation of the departing half-crowns, 
and all was ready at the end of about half-an-hour. The gardener then 
carried down the goods and chattels of the parties, taking especial care 
of the chevalier’s invaluable portmanteau, which from the glistening 
whitish green skin wherewith it was covered, unlike any earthly port- 
manteau he had ever seen, engaged the worthy horticulturist’s attention, 
and excited his respect and admiration. A short discussion then tuok 
place as to whether it would be better to proceed on the outside or the 
inside of the coach; both Worrel and the chevalier being anxious to en- 
joy the fresh air, if possible, and their friend, Mr. Longshanks, advising 
them strenuously on the contrary, to shut themselves up in the inside of 
the vehicle, lest they should be seen in passing through the village of 
Outrun, and consigned to the inside of a prison. 


The question, however, was decided for them by the arrival of the 
coach. No outside place was to be obtained at all; the inside was 
quite vacant; and after shaking the hospitable host by the hand, they 
got in and were speedily rolling cn their way to London. Harry Wor- 
rel bent down his head and said nothing; and the chevalier, who per- 
fectly understood what was to be done on such occasions, looked out of 
the window and said nothing either. Thus passed an hour, and then 
some little thing, it matters not what, caused one or the other of them to 
speak. Conversation began with two or three words,—left off—began 
again—feli to the ground once more. It seemed as if each was reluctan’ 
to talk, and yet each helped the other on a little, till after a while it 
flowed on in a smooth and even strain, low and melancholy enough, but 
yet pleasing to both. Thus hour after hour slipped away; thus change 
after change of horses took place, and every now and then the stream of 
conversation would be varied by the chevalier inquiring, and by Worrel 
explaining the meaning of the ¥arious things they saw. 


It was dark when they entered London, and the dearly beloved reader 
may perhaps suppose, that such was not the moment the cheavalier 
should have chosen for taking his first view of the British capital; but in 
this point the reader is mistaken; for one of the most characteristic 
times of London, if I may make use of such an expression, is in the 
spring time, about an hour after dame night has let the train of her 
black petticoat fall down upon the floor of the earth. 

Oh, ye gods and goddesses! that, high upon the top of Olympus, 
know nothing, or very little, of what is going on in great cities after 
nightfall, you cannot conceive what a scene the vast metropolis presents 
for an hour or two at the close of each successive day ! 
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All the varied objects of that scene rushed upon the keen eyes of the 
chevalier, one by one, as he looked out from the window of the vehicle in 
which he was whirled along. The multitude of gas lamps, the blazing 
shop windows, shawls, stockings, macintoshes, shoes, silye., gold, jew- 
els, plate glass, books, newspapers, medicines, doctors’ bottles, toys, 
prints, furniture, guns, pistols, swords, epaulets, breeches, stays, petti- 
coats, bustles, bonnets, caps, handkerchiefs, gloves, vegetables, meat, 
fish, poultry, game, all came dashing upon his visual organs with a ra- 
pidity that might have blinded any other unaccustomed eyes but those of 
‘the Chevalier de Lunatico. Itseemed as if he was being pelted with 
-everything eatable, drinkable, wearable, usable, readable, feelable, hear- 
able, smellable, thinkable, that the world ever produced. But this was 
not one-half of the affair, for these were all objects fixed and immovable : 
it was he that was whirled past them--they, in reality did not make the 
assault upon him. But, in addition to this, there were all the moving 
sights of the place; there were hackney coaches carrying ladies of one 
cank out to tea parties; there were gentlemen's carriages carrying per- 
sons of another class out to dinner parties. There were cabriolets, and 
their harnassed lightning, whirling members of parliament down to St. 
Stephen’s with the view of governing or misgoverning the nation. There 
«were police vans, like the carts of a vagabond menagerie, transporting 
‘their gaol birds (that were likely soon to be retransported) from the tor- 
-ture-house of the police office to the torture-house of the prison. There 
were wagons rolling the riches of the world in and out of London; there 
were carts carrying the goods and chattels of the citizens from one part 

-of the city to the other; there were costermongers, dwindling down 
from the pony, through the ass, to the dog, whirling about their lesser 
vehicles, and their retail wares. There was the omnibus, the voracious 
omnibus, the Leviathan of the great city, with a dozen Jonahs in its 
belly, and likewise the locomotive solitude of the hack cab with the dri- 
ver perched upon his wandering observatory behind, and then there 
were all the thousands of asses, and horses, and dogs, drawing their ve- 
hicles upon their destined course. But, besides all these, there were the 
two-legged things that kept the pavement, merchants, tradesmen, shop- 
men, mechanics, laborers, swindlers, pickpockets, thieves, gentlemen and 

blackguards with cigars in their mouths. Then there were ladies, shop- 
women, market women, tradesmen’s wives, personages of a sadly dis- 
tinct profession, and young ladies carrying bandboxes, as if they were 
taking home bonnets; and there were multitudes of little children en- 
gaged in every sort ef laudable occupation, staring, chattering, hooting, 
crying, screaming, wondering ; learning to become thieves, engaged in 
picking pockets, or occupied in being run over, It was a wonderful 


sight, and all by lamplight; but the reader may wish to know, before | 


we convey the chevalier to the inn, at which he was destined to stop, 
what impression all this made upon him. What he thought of it in 
short. 

The answer may be very soon given. Why, he thought it very like 
the capital of the moon, indeed ; and, had he not inadvertently packed 
up all his billets in his portmanteau, he would certainly have showered 
forth whole handfulls owt of the window, summoning the mixed multi- 
tude to appear at St. Luke’s. He did in truth put his hands ir his pock- 
ets, as Worrel asked him, if it did not seem like bedlam broke loose. 
But, finding no tickets there, he merely replied, ‘‘ Very,” and in a few 
minutes after, the coach made a rush at the golden cross, Charing-cross, 
which may well be considered as the centre of every thing, except gra- 


vity, and at which, consequently, the worthy commissioner from the 
moon determined to put up. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


‘The writer defends himself against anticipated reproaches—How 
Laura Longmore happened to come whither she did come—Laura 
dislikes her situation—The Viscount begins to have doubts as to 
the pleasantness of his own—The speeches of his satellites relieve 
him—He evinces the frankness of his nature—The evasions of cer- 
tain prisoners renews the peer’s embarrassment—He is relieved a- 
gain by the profound wisdom of Tom Hamilton. 

Reader, did you ever see a cat with a mouse? Did you ever see a 
‘child with a fly? Did you ever see a boy tormenting adog? Did you 
ever yourself feel inclined to make a fellow-creature linger with long 
impatieace upon your sovereign will? If so, you know quite well the 
pleasure of teasing, and can form a faint, a very faint idea of the delight 
with which an author keeps his public in suspense in regard to this or 
that character, for whom, he is well aware, he has created an interest. 
‘He will do any thing to proleng your pain; he will lead you to totally 
-different scenes; he will talk to you of totally different people; he will 
favor you with an interminable landscape, a /a ——; he will give 
you a page of pretty smartness, a /a ; he will detain you 
through two pages of soft nothing, a /a = ; he will tease you 
with a load of frothy philosophy, @ la ; he will venture to 
be dull and heavy, light and empty, a twaddler or a bore, sooner than 
not keep you upon the tentcr hooks of suspense, if he once knows he 
has thoroughly hooked you upon them. Such, dear reader, you may 
think perhaps is the case in the present instance ; but, in good truth, vou 
are mistaken, it was merely a sense of imperative duty that led the wri- 
ter to quit fair Laura Longmore, and pursue the Chevalier de Lunatico 
along his appointed path. To return, however, to Outrun castle, and to 
the precise moment at which we left it—Laura Longmore, being then, 
as the reader recollects, seated in an arm-chair in the antiquated state 
room, with a blazing wood fire before her, and the old-fashioned bed, 
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with its carved pillows and green and yellow hangings, behind her; the 
viscount, with rubicund countenance, on one side, the housemaid en the 
other, and four or five stout serving men of different grades and classes, 
forming a circle in front, like that which waits the beck of royalty on 
certain days in March, April, May, and June. She herself, poor girl, 
was dazzled, bewildered, and confused, besides being half choked, so 
that she opened both her eyes and her mouth, like some pretty little bird 
when dragged out of a trap by some mischievous boy. 

When first caught by the hands that now brought her to Outrun castle, 
in the court of her father’s house, which she had very imprudently re- 
entered, she had imagined them to be friendly hands, and, finding the 
place somewhat tvo hot to hold her, had suffered them to carry her away 
very quietly. When she found, however, thatthey did not take her back 
to her father, she began to ask questions, and very soon after had still 
farther reason to suppose the five gentlemen to have different views 
from her own in the proceeding, from their putting a handkerchief deli- 
cately over her mouth, and tying it ina knot behind. The practice 
of locking the stable door after the steed is stolen most men have to 
regret through life, and poor Laura was very sorry indeed that she had 
not screamed before. Nevertheless, she took the opportunity of the 
adjusting this unpleasant sort of cravat to utter two or three very shrill 
cries fer help; but those cries were altogether drowned in the universal 
roar and confusion which, as we have already shown, was going on 
round Mr. Longmore’s house. Doubtless, at the time that we gave that 
description, the reader, with that spice of saucy criticism, which was 
introduced into Paradise by Satan, and has lurked in man’s nature 
ever since the fall, harshly judged that it was altogether unnecessary, 
a superfluity, a redundant exctescence, like one of the long, tiresome 
accounts of a modern romance, or one of the lumps of lobster-salad_phi- 
losophy that ornament our most fashionable novels. But no such thing ; 
it was given solely for the purpose of letting the reader see in an after- 
place how the cries of poor Laura Longmore were drowned in the riot 
of the fire, and making him open his eyes with wonder at the marvel- 
lous harmony and consistency reigning through every part of this extra- 
ordinary performance. 

However that may be, poor Laura gazed wildly round her when she 
found herself in a strange room; and although she knew well the coun- 
tenance of the noble viscount, it brought her no satisfactory solution of 
the enigma of her situation. Fora moment no words could she utter, 
and, in the meanwhile, the noble lord himself looked with a sharp and 
eager glance for the face of his butler. 

“Where’s Jerry?” he cried. “Where's Jerry Tripe?” His eyes 
turned towards the man who served him in the capacity of chief game- 
keeper. 

** Why, my lord,” he replied, touching the top of his forehead with the 
hand that had not his hat init, “they have bagged him. The strange 
gentleman with the long nose, I find—for I stopped a bit behind to in- 
quire—doubled upon him, and gave him in charge too.” 

“« By jingo, that’s awkward,” cried the peer. “I shouldn't wender if 
he peached.”’ 

** Lord bless you, my lord, no,” cried the gamekeeper. “ Jerry will 
waddle off some way, depend uponit. He knows old Tom the consta- 
ble quite well, and will come round him some way.” 

«Come here, come here,” cried the peer, ‘‘ we must consult with Tom 
Hamilton.” 

Thus saying, he was about to retreat from the room, when Laura sud- 
denly stopped him for a moment by exclaiming, ‘“‘ Oh, my lord, what have 
you brought me here for?” 

The question was a very simple one, nearly as simple indeed as those 
which her majesty’s ministers generally refuse to answer when asked in 
the House of Commons, on the ground of a reply being likely to prove 
detrimental to the public service. The peer, however, though well 
versed in parliamentary forms, took a different view of the matter, and 
having certain good-humored points in his nature, he replied in a cheer- 
ful, jolly tone, shaking both Laura’s hands, ‘‘ Come, come, sit down; 
there’s a dear pretty little soul, and you shall hear all about it by-and-by. 
Make yourself comfortable, and take something warm. I'll send you 
up a jug of mulled claret and a toast, for these rough fellows of mine 
seem to have fetched you out of bed. Sit down and warm your feet, and 
I'll be back again presently. Get out, Hardness——Get out, Black- 
stone——Jack, you blackguard, get out Away with every one of you! 


Jane, come along you too; I don’t choose to have two women lay- 
ing their heads together.” 


Thus saying, he saw his party march out before him rank and file, 
and then left the room himself, turning the great key in the lock behind 
him. 

‘* Now, what the devil’s the meaning of all this?” he exclaimed, ad- 
dressing the gamekeeper. ‘ How come you to be three hours too late? 
How come you to have brought the girl in her night things? You have 
not broken into the house, you rascal, surely ?”” 


“Why, the house is burned down, my lord,’’ replied one of the men. 

“ Arson!!!’ exclaimed the peer, still fancying that his commands had 
been over-acted. Buta few words more explaimed to him that Jerry 
Tripe and his associates, having been sent with the double purpose of 
arresting the chevalier and Worrel, and carrying off Laura, had con- 
trived to forget three hours at a public-house cn their way to Mr. Long- 
more’s, had wandered about the place for some little time concocting 
schemes for remedying their error, and had just determined to effect an 
entrance upor the pretence of capturing the chevalier for his share in the 
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due!, when the fire broke out and presented them with all the facilities 
they could desire. The tidings certainly took the peer by surprise. 
The reader knows that he was a frank man in his way; and, blurting 
forth as usual exactly what he felt, he showed what other men in general 
concea!—namely, unfeigned pleasure at that which gave success t> his 
own plans, althSush it involved others in ruin aud destruction. When 
he heard, then, of the burning of Mr. Longmore’s house—of Laura hav- 
ing darted back again in search of something which she considered very 
valuable—of his men having pounced upon her through a back door, and 
carried her off unpercei into the little fir wood behind, he laughed, 
rubbed his hands, chuckled, exclaimed, “ Capital, capital ” and vocife- 
rated, “It could not have happened better. They think her dead; de- 
pend upon it they think her dead—roasted, roasted like a leg of mutton 
——a nice little fat roast she’d make too——but that’s capital Now, 
we can do with her just what we like without any inquiry.” 

As he said this he paused in thought, and then said “ A hum! A hah!” 
then thought again and added in a low tone to himself, “If I can but 
manage to keep Freddy as snug Where’s Tom Hamilton ?,—d—n it, 
I must speak with Tom Hamilton.” 


But Tom Hamilton was not so easily found as the peer expected, for 
in truth the worthy lord had entirely forgotten his son’s dearly beloved 
friend during the whole evening, and Tom, upon the principle of making 


himself still more beloved, had according to the old axiom, taken care of 
himself. 








Tom Hamilton, it must be known, was a great favorite with the whole 
household. The maids declared that they would work for him by night 
or by day, and as to the men they all found something to admire in him, 
each in his own particular way, for Tom had a great genius for many of 
the arts and sciences on which the various domestics prided themselves. 
He could ride a horse, shoe a horse, or drive a horse as well as any man 
in Europe, and, therefore, he was a great friend to the coachman, the 
grooms and the helpers, in the stable. He was a capital shot, anda fa- 
mous angler ; knew every thing about dogs as well as he did about horses ; 
could ferret a warren or cast a net, or should need be, set a snare with 
any man—and thus Tom was a favorite with the gamekeeper, the lookers, 
and all the dependants of that branch. As for Jerry Tripe, he declared 
that Mr. Hamilton would tell a wine’s age to a single year by only look- 
ing through the glass with one ye; and by talents of a similar kind he 
had conciliated the affections of all the footmen. The result of all this 
was, that Tom Hamilton did not go without his dinner, although the peer 
totally forgot him while dining in his son’s room, and although almost all 
the servants had been sent out upon different errands. The cook had 
dressed him some cutlets, a fine trout, and a small spring chicken, and 
Jerry Tripe, befere he went out, took especial care that if Mr. Hamilton 
was thirsty, it should not be for want of wine. Thus seated in the dining- 
room by himself, Tom had made himself extremely comfortable, had 
drank the exact portion that made his face glow and his eyes sparkle, 
his heart beat, and his spirits rise without disturbing the process of 
thought in the slightest degree, or making his steps in the least unstea- 


dy; and finding that the peer did not come down to entertain him, he 
walked out to entertain himself. 


When the viscount then descended from the state chamber, leaving 
Laura behind him, he circum-ambulated the greater part of the house 
withoat finding the person he sought, and having no other resource he 
went back tothe room of his son to consult with him on what steps they 
were tu follow. He had scarcely opene4 the business of the night, how- 
ever, when Mr. Hamilton himself appeared, exclaiming with his face to- 
wards the peer, 

By Jove, my lord, they're all off.”’ 

‘* Who do you mean, Tom, who do you mean?” cried the viscount. 

“ Why our friend Jerry, with Worrel, Joey Pike, and the chevalier,” 
answered Tom Hamilton, and in a very few words he explained how he 
had walked forth in the direction of Ivy-Hall, to meet the party which 
had been deszatched thither, and that he had discovered the evasicn of 
his fellow-culprits from the gripe of tae constables. 

“ That’s awkward upon my soul,” cried the peer. 


“ Par.ti-cu-lar-ly unfortunate!” whispered forth Mr. Fitzurse. “ What's 
to be done, Tom?” 


“Why,” answered Tom Hamilton, who, to say the truth, had not much 
fancied the serious part of the business, and now foresaw a good joke.— 
““ Why they must be either caught again in a few days, or else they must 
quit this part of the coun ther; so you must keep yourself quite 
snug, Fitzurse—can’t you sham dead a little longer?” 

“ He shall by ——” cried the viscount; ‘his face assuming a deeper 
shade at the very thought of his son coming to life inopportunely. “He 
shall be dead for the next fortnight, and by the end of that time he shall 
be married. Why, Tom, we have got the girl here in the house.” 

“Why, I don’t quite like to have any thing to de with that of the 
precorn replied Tom Hamilton. “ I’m afraid, my lord, you'll burn your 

ngers. 
“Whew! never fear,” cried the peer. “But that’s no business of 
yours, Tom, so don’t start difficulties.” 

“Why, I see one difficulty,” replied the friend, “ which you may have 
some trouble in getting over, at all events, without my help.” 

“What's that ?”’ cried the peer, half angrily. ‘ What is that?” 

“ the coroner’s inquest,” answered Tom Hamilton. “If Fitz- 


— dead, depend upon it the coroner will have an inquest upon 
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«« D——n the coroner,” cried the peer, stamping his foot at this unex - 
pected obstacle, “I have a great mind to sh@t him up too.” 

‘* No, no, that will never do,” cried Tom Hamilton. 

“ By Jove,” drawled Mr. Fitzurse, *‘ it would be very pretty sport to 
have such a beast as a coroner up here; my father wants to make a me- 
nagerie of the castle.” x 

 He’s got some odd animals in it already,” murmured Tom Hamilton. 
“Tf you leave it to me,” he continued, ‘‘I!] manage the matter for you— 
only you must be all obedient to my commands. “I’ve got a plan for 
you, viscount, that’!! settle this affair in a trice.” 

“Name, name,” cried the peer, as if he was shouting at a public 
meeting. 

“ Why we must let the jury sit upon him,” said Tom Hamilton.— 
“ The farce will be a very good one, viscount. These are our parts— 
Fitzurse shall be a dead man again; we’ll paint him blue and white, and 
lay him out. Yeu shall be a mourning father, and we'll make you smell} 
onions, or give you a bottle of hartshorn till youcry. T’ll get on a white 
wig and a black coat with a snuff-box,a guld-headed stick, knee-breeches, 
silk stockings, and my cuffs turned up to act the surgeon, sent for from 
London. I'll give evidenee regarding the post mortem examination of 
the body.” 

“Capital, capital,” cried the peer. ‘‘ By jingo, Tom, you're a hearty 
good fellow. Hang me if we won't have another bottle of champagne- 
to drink Success to the dead man and confusion to the coroner's tn- 

west.” 
. ( To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER V. 


1 AM MISTAKEN FOR A GAUGER-——IN IRELAND, A GREAT MISTAKE. 


“It was a wild and strange retreat 
As e’er was trod by outlaws’ feet.”—Scorr. 

As I had no ambition to make a Turkish exit, and cause a vacancy 
in the Twenty-first Busileers, to use a bull, “ even before it was filled,” 
I submitted with Christian fortitude, and held my peace accordingly. 
Unresisted, the captors bore me across a shingly beach; for I heard the 
loose stones rattle as their hurried steps displaced them. In a few min- 
utes they reached a boat, and bundled me in with scanty ceremony, as 
“honest Jack” was ejected into Datchet Mead. Directly, several men 
jumped across the thwarts—the keel grated on the gravel—the oars fell 
rapidly on the water—and away we went, Heaven knows whither! 

On leaving the beach, my captors appeared to consider a longer silence 
unnecessary ; for they laughed and jested with each other, although what 
seemed marvellous good fun to them, was death to me. 

“Goed night, Tom,”—said a pleasant gentleman from the shore,— 
“God bless the venture ! sure it’s the first ye carried of the kind !” 

“Don’t,” observed a second, ‘‘make mistakes; men are sot malt 3: 
and be sure ye don’t give the contents of yonder sack a steeping.” 

“T have done worse, however, before now,” returned a rough voice 
beside me, “and on my poor conscience, I think a few stones in the 
bottom of the bag would make al! right, and save both time and trou- 
ble.” 

Supposing it no harm to share a conversation in which I was so es- 
sentially concerned, I muttered an indistinct dissent. 

“ What's that he’s mumbling about ?” inquired a person in the boat’s. 


“And what’s that to you?” was politely responded by my next 
neighbor, as he applied knuckles, hard as ebony, to my ribs, I pre- 
sume to enforce his admonition. “ Badda-hurst,* or I'll slip you 
across the gunnel before you have time to bless yeurself. Pull, will 
ye? Hurry to the island; for before this time I should have been 


half way to Carrick Beg, instead of ferrying blackguard gaugers to In- 
ni ” 


a singular observation, and I ventured to remark it. 

“ What—muttering again!’ replied the voice. ‘‘Can you swim, 
friend ?” 

I managed to answer, that “I had never tried it, tied neck and heels 
together.” 

*« Then, by ,’ rejoined my agreeable companion, with a second: 
application of his fist, “if you open your lips before we part company, 
over you go!” 

There was no mistaking him. We were on a deep lake, and I had a 
determined gentlemen to deal with ; so I resolved accordingly to remain 
still as a mouse, and preserve a dignified silence. 

I suspect that my decision was a wise one. From broken observa- 
tions which I overheard, I soon found that the voyage was about to ter- 


* Hold your tongue. 





Ferrying blackguard gaugers! What did the fellow mean? It was. 
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minate. I felt in’ mortal tribulation. Suspense, however, was quickly 
ended. The keel grata on the sand—strange voices welcomed my 
guard of honor, and tol t my island was not, “ like Crusoe’s,”’ unin- 
habited. The sack being lifted out and placed upon the sward, a parting 
glass was emptied to my better health amidst uproarous peals of mer- 
riment. Presently, the parties bade each other good night; and those 
who had brought me re-embarked, rowed merrily away, and left me in a 
pleasant uncertainty on a very important point, and that was whether I 
should be sunk or smothered. 

And yet, from the jocular demeanor of the islanders, and the imme- 
diate departure of my abductors, I felt half assured that no truculent 
design upon my life was meditated after all. This was consolatory, cer- 
tainly ; although an interrupted jonrney,—imprisonment in a sack,—a 
lost mare, and a despoiled portmanteau,—all these were bad enough. 
Short space for sombre communings was allowed. Two pair of lusty 
arms lifted me from the ground, bore me through a narrow and difficult 
pass, placed me on my legs, and untied the bag, when down dropped 
the tla when I could see distinctly, a strange scene preseuted 
itself. 

I had felt a glow of increasing heat, and could perceive a stream of 
light strengthen gradually as we penetrated the thick brush-wood. At 
first, dazzled by the blaze, objects were more like a confused vision 
than reality; but presently my eyes became accustomed to the glare, 
and I found myself surrounded by several hnge fires, at which 
nearly a score of men were busily engaged in illicit distillation. 
In my mountain walks, I had frequently discovered in some secluded 
valley a smuggler engaged in this lawless vocation; but the hovel and 
apparatus were so slightly constructed and so easily removed, that at 
the first intimation of danger the still was carried off, the fire extin- 
guished, the sheeling torn down, and nothing left but a heap of sods 
and rubbish to console the gauger on his arrival, by proving that his 
information had been: most correct, and the distillers far too watchful. 
Bet here, everything was constructed on a permanent and extensive 
scale, which evinced a perfect feeling of security, or the determination, 
at all risks, of continuing this lawless and; demoralizing trade. On 
furnaces of solid masonry three large stills were working,—numerous 
wooden vessels were filled with pot-ale,—and sacks of malt and barley, 
kegs containing spirits, and an abundant supply of peat-fuel, every- 
where met the eye. Contiguous to the fires, sundry hovels were 
erected ; the walls of turf, and roofs of heather—designed, it would 
appear, for the accommodation of a number of swine and their pro’ 
prietors ; and both, in point of comfort, seemed to be on a precise 
equality. The brute and the biped were indeed happily associated ; for 
the ragged clothes, haggard looks, bleared eyes, and that half-drunken 
stupidity, which an endless tasting of an ardent gpirit always produces, 
showed, as they fiicted back and forward in the ved and lurid atmosphere, 
a group of beings that might be safely classed as low, even in the lowest 
grade of eivilized society. 

My supporters left me, and retired to a cabin apart from the other 
hovels; while I underwent a careless examination by some swart figures, 
who occasionally passed me bearing turf to the furnaces. Relieved 
from a most annoying species of restraint, I felt little apprehension 
for the future, although the cause for which I had been kidnayped 
remained as much a mystery as ever. In a few minutes, a man tap- 
ped me on the zhoulder, and bade me “follow and fear nothing.” I 
obeyed. He led me to the retired hut whither my quondam friends had 
gone before; and there I fuund them quite at their ease, refreshing 
themselves most liberally after their successful exertion in my arrest and 
deportation. 

It was a rude, but not uncomfortable hovel; cribs and sleeping-places 
eccupying oue end, and a fire of charred turf blazing in the other. In 
the centre stood a rough bench, on which were spread plates of the 
coarsest delft, an earthen graybeard containing undiluted whiskey, a jug 
of water, and a couple of horn drinking cups; while a tallow candle, 
stuck in an iron trivet, lighted this uninviting board, 


Other objects, and of a very different description, met the eye. Ina 
remote corner of the cabin a score of rusted firelocks were loosely piled ; 
and, on the couples of the rafters, sundry fishing-rods and gafls, a draft- 
net, and an eel-spear, were deposited. All indicated a lawless commu- 
nity and wild existence; while a forbidding-looking hag, broiling steaks 
upon the coals,—which operation a rough and brindled lurcher was con- 
templating with fixed attention—completed a strange, but interesting 
picture of savage life. 

a Are you hungry?” inquired one of my abductors, with tolerable ci- 
vility. 

“ Not particularly,” I replied; ‘: confinement in a sack does not gene- 
rally improve the appetite.” 

“Were you hurt by the fall ?”’ 

“Not much; although I fancy it would have been to you a matter 
of small consideration whether I broke my neck or scratched my fin- 
ger. . 

‘Why, then,” responded the second ruffian; ‘‘ upon my soul, I should 
have regretted it; for, to give the devil his due, you took the brook and 
bridge in sporting style. She’s a sweet mare that. There was a day I 
could hove ridden her to fortune. I began life, sir, a whipper to Lord 
Langford.” 


“ Then, friend, [ must in candor tell you, that you have not changed 
for the b=tter.”’ 


“*T fear I have not”—and the fellow sighed heavily. 
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“ But may I inquire wherefore I am deprived of liberty, after having 
been weylaid, Br and nearly murdered ?” 

The whipper shook his head, while his companion roughly desired me 
to ask no impertinent questions; then, pointing to the table, en which 
the hag had placed a quantity of broiled mutton—apparently sufficient 
for a dozen persons instead of three—he added, in a more encouraging 
tone, “ Take a seat, neighbor; there are few in our trade would treat a 
gauger so civilly.”’ 

“What do you mean?” L exclaimed. ‘Fellow, Jam no gauger.” 

‘‘ And pray what do you call yourself?’’ he added, with a smile. 

“ An officer.” 

“ Well, it’s all the same—a gauger and a revenue officer are brothers’ 
children.” 

‘Iam not in the revenue, but the army—I am a lieutenant in the 
Twenty-first Fusileers.”’ 

‘“‘ The devil you are!” ejaculated the whipper, with marked surprise. 
“Pray, sir, are you not Mr. Parker?” 

“No, my name is O’ Halloran.” 

**OF what family?” said the ruffian 

“‘ The family of Kilcullen.” 

‘“‘ Hell and furies!’ exclaimed both together. ‘‘ What is the meaning 
of all this? I fancy we are in the centre of a hobble. Are you, sir, son 
of Colonel O’ Halloran?” 

“T am.” 

“How many arms has he?” asked the keeper, sharply. 

“ But one—the left he lost in Holland.” 

“Where were you going to?” 

“ Dublin.” 

“Your business there ?”’ 

“To join the regiment.” 

“« And why take the mountain-road?” 

‘Simply, because it was the shortest.”’ 

The quondam whipper gave a long and significant whistle; while his 
companion started up and left the hut abruptly. although the Leonora 
of the smugglers’ hovel called loudly after him, that “the steaks were 
cooling.” 

He was but a brief space absent; and returned accompanied by an 
old gray-headed, blear-eyed, and besotted wretch, who instantly com- 
menced a rigid scrutiny of my features. From the first moment, he ex- 
pressed doubt and disappointment. 

‘What the devil!” said the ruffian who had brought him to examine 
me—*‘ what ate you shaking your head at, old boy?” 

“‘ Nothing ; but you have bagged the wrong fox,’’ replied the stranger. 
‘* A nice job you have made of it, Murty Doolan!” 

‘“* Why, isn’t that Parker the gauger ?” 

‘‘ Parker, the devil!”’ rejoined the old man. “It’s as much Parker 
as itis my grandmother. Ye blind beggar, this chap has a straight 
eye, and Parker could squint through a bugle-horn. He! he! he!” 
and he chuckled at his own wit; “ wait till somebody hears it Ah, 
this comes of net taking my advice,—this comes of employing stran- 
gers.” 

“Well,” said the whipper, “there’s no help for spilt milk. 
to be done, Gaffer? Can’t we grab the right one yet?” 

“ Ay, like enough, after Sullivan is hanged; for nothing can save him 
now. What will ye do with this lad ?’’ and he nodded carelessly at me. 
Pie a him, I suppose, as ye did ” He paused and laughed, “‘ He! 

e! he!” 

**D—n ye, you ould doting scoundrel—how dare ye mention that bu- 
siness?”’ é 

‘‘Phew—how hot ye are, Murty! Well, I must hurry back, or 
Phaddeein, the fool, will run the still too close, and spoil the whiskey 
with the faints, as he did the last brewing. A nice job! That's what J 
call taking the wrong sow by the ear. He! he! he!” and away the old 
man toddled to attend to his favorite employment. 

“This is a cursed mistake,’’ remarked the rufian companion of the 
whipper ; “and when the master hears it, all of us will come to trouble. 
Come, my friend, let's have some supper. ‘Your seizure will cauze more 
vexation than your neck is worth,—sit down ;’’ and turning up a keg, he 
placed himself upon it, and attacked the broiled meat manfully. The 
whipper, fellowing his example, settled himself upon an inverted cleeve,* 
pointing out a stool, the seat of honor, for my especial use. Undecided, 
whether to accept their hospitality and supin villanous company for once, 
or hold myself aloof and eschew all fellowship with such scoundrels, I 
wearied the politeness of the whipper, who, unable to resist temptation 
longer, assailed the steaks with vigor—when a voice from without caused 
my companions to spring from their seats as if the food were poisoned. 
Next moment, a strange personage, whom I had not seen before, strode 
in, fixed an earnest and suspicious glance on me—then, turning to my 
captors, exclaimed, in a veice of thunder, 

*“* Villains! who is this stranger?” 

‘‘ The gauger, Parker,” both muttered in a tremulous tone. 

“ Ah, you precious scoundrels! Of with you! Take that womaa 
away !""—and waving his hand, my guard of honor vanished at his bid- 
ding, attended by the alarmed cook, and leaving the unknown and myself 
tete-a-tele together. 

Spurning the basket into the corner, which the whipper had respect- 
fully abdicated on his entrance, the unknown walked to the fire with aa 
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air that bespoke authority, and which seemed to say, ‘“ This island’s mine.” 


To form any opinion of his face or figure was impossible ; a loose made 


frieze wrapping-coat concealed the one, while a high collar and slouched — 


hat masked the other effectually. I could observe, however, that in 
height he was above the middle size, and that his eyes were dark and 
penetrating. Promptly he commenced a conversation ; and his address 
was haughty, curt, unceremonious. 

“ Pray, sir, who are you?” 

“ A stranger, brought here against his will; and wherefore—you, sir, 
can best tell.” 

“ Pray,” continued the unknown, “inform me under what cireum- 
stances you have been arrested ?”’ 

“ And do you require any information on that subject ?” 

“If I did mot, I need not have asked you to detail them. Be quick, 
sir; it will save me time, and probably do you some service.” 

I simply narrated the recent occurrences, from my meeting with the 
strangers at the lonely inn, until [ had been enlarged upon the island.— 
At different parts of my detail the muffled stranger exhibited symptoms 
of displeasure, and once or twice I could hear his teeth grind, as if he 
struggled to suppress a burst of passion. 


“ Well, sir,” said he, as I ended the narrative of my captivity, ‘“ you 
are a young soldier, it would appear; and this is an excellent earnest of 
the troublesome profession you have chosen. But, jesting apart, you 
have received much ill-usage, and been stupidly and unnecessarily de- 
of liberty and effects. Both shall be restored; and all the satis- 


} 


acti hich ci tances will admit of, shall be offered in at 
Se Bp ae Ee sentctalalindetne ect _ not amounting in value to the rental of an English farm. He added that 
| “he had plenty of money, few acquaintances, lived entirely to himself, 
| kept avery good house, and kept every body out of it.” In short, the 


for an unintentional aggression.” 

He drew a whistle from his bosom; and its shrill summons was 
promptly answered by a smart, active lad, dressed in a sailor’s jacket 
and trousers. 

“*Man the boat, and give the signal.’ The sailor disappeared, and 
the unknown again addressed himself to me. 

“ Will you accompany me, and trust for your night’s entertainment to 
my good offices—or, would you rather remain and share that inviting- 
looking supper, which by my visit, I fear has not been much improved !”’ 

‘+ | smiled, and assured him | had not the least ambition to cultivate a 
farther intimacy with those worthy gentlemen who had already taken too 
much trouble on my account. 


«Come along, then—the boat is ready,’”’ he said, as a piercing whistle | 


was heard from the shore. ‘ Follow me closely; the path, though short, 
is difficult evea in daylight to a stranger.” 


Entering the copse, and pushing through thick underwood, we reach- 
ed a sandy beach, where a gig, with four rowers seated on the thwarts, 
was waiting. I was ceremoniously handed in and accommodated with 
a boat cloak; while the unknown took the yoke-ropes of the rudder, 
and desired the men to “give way.’’ The crew “ flung from their oars 
the spray,’ and broke the water with a regular stroke, which showed 
them to be practised pullers. Away we shot across the lake—and, to 
my infinite satisfaction, left ‘‘ the lonely isle,” which, even under an as- 
surance that it possessed another Calypso, I should not have been tempted 
to revisit. 


The night was dark and still, but through the haze the outline of the 
shore was seen ahead. I looked towards the island we were leaving ; 
but, excepting a feeble glow of red still visible upon the dusky sky, there 
was nothing to betray its secret, or intimate that this solitary place had 
been chosen for “ lawless intent.” 


We neared the shore, and entered a narrow inlet that penetrated, as 
it seemed, by an es in the hill-side, into a wood of full-grown 
forest timber. Gradually the passage became more confined, until the 
oars had scarcely space to pull beiween the banks, while branches of 
oak and beech uniting above our heads, gave an additional darkness to 
the evening. In a few moments we reached its termination—a small 
natural basin with a jetty of rough masonry. The steersman ran the 
boat alongside, landed on the wharf, and desired me to follow. I wil- 
lingly obeyed, and the unknown led the way in silence, until we were be- 
yond the hearing of the boatmen, when, suddenly stopping, he thus ad- 
dressed me. 


“Lam nota resident here—this country is not my own, but although 

I cannot offer you hospitality myself, I shall yet manage to obtain it.— 
a gun-shot distance from this place there stands a solitary man- 
sion-house, embosomed in this oak wood. That road will conduct you to 
it. Go, knock at the door, and ask for Mr. Hartley. Tell him simply 
that you are astranger,—that you need foud and lodging,—and, if I be 
not deceived, you will have little occasion to urge the request a second 
time. Of what has occurred, say little; of what may occur, say less. 
I shall have your mare attended to, and your property recovered and re- 
stored; ay, were its value ten times greater. We may meet under more 
circumstances than we did this evening. Farewell. Stay— 

one word more. You will probably be introduced to a lady at M1. 
Hartley’s, some two or three years younger than yourself. She is an 
only daughter, educated in retirement, unacquainted with the world, and 
her existence, beyond the inmates of yonder mansion, actually unknown. 
Gentlemen of the sword, I am told, deal extensively in gallantry. If 
this be so, reserve yours; for Mr. Hartley, as I have heard, wishes that 
his daughter shall continue ‘of worldly things in happy ignorance ;’ and 


any attention 9n your part to his ward, would prove any thing but 
sce You understand re?” : . ore 
“Indeed I do; and believe me, my good Mentor, that your friend’s 





fair daughter has little to fear from one who has had death in expecta- 
tion for two hours.” 
“So much the better,” said the stranger. gf Proceed; and you have 


| but to tell your wants at the house, and have them attended to. You 


will, however, require a guide, for probably Mr. Hatley’s dogs will an- 
ney you.” 

He whistled: and the same boatman again obeyed the signal. To 
him he gave orders to attend me; bade me good night; and turned into 
an opening in the copse, leaving me with my guide, and with the pleasant 
necessity of presenting myself to Mr. Hartley,—an unexpected, am un- 
bidden, and, not improbably, an unwelcome guest. 





CHAPTER VI. 
A CHANGE FOR THE BETTER. 


Miranda.— Be of comfort ; 
My father’s of a better nature. sir, 
Than he appears by speech.—Tue Tempest. 


As we proceeded, I endeavored to lead my companion into conversa- 
tion, and glean from him some information touching the place and the 
personage we were about to honor with a midnight visit. At first, 
Andy Beg*—for so the other boatman named him—affected ignorance 
of Mr. Hartley’s general history: and said that all he knew “for cer- 
tain’? was, that he had been a great traveller, and bought, a few years 
age, alarge mountain property, whose extent and revenues bore most 
ridiculous proportions ;—the one exceeding sume square miles, the other 


total of my intelligence was small and not egcouraging. Mr. Hartley 
being wealthy and inhospitable, having— 


«One fair daughter, and no more, 
The which he loved passing welt” — 


the reception of a stranger like myzcif, making an unceremonious call 
after sunset, seemed indeed rather a questionable matter. But it was 
necessary to make an attempt to gain admission: for, assuredly, any 
thing was better than to be cooped up on that infernal island. 

As we issued from the wooded avenue, the moon had risen above the 
trees, and showed us a solitary building standing in the centre of an 
open glade, and surrounded by a rustic paling. A terrier promptly gave 
the alarm, and dogs of divers sizes and descriptions joined in the chal- 
lenge. But Andy appeared to be an old acquaintance ; they ceased bark- 
ing when his voice was recognised, and permitted us to pass through a 
wicket in the enclosure, and enter a gravelled walk that approached the 
dreaded mansion. 

“« Now, sir, you require me no longer; and I have particular business 
totransact before morning. Knock and fear nothing. The dogs will 
not annoy you.” So saying, Andy passed through the wicket, and left 
me to myself. 

I stood for a minute to guin time for reflection, and examine the ap- 
pearance of the building. There was nothing remarkable in the ex- 
terior, and all within the house appeared dark and silent; at least, the 
latticed windows were so jealously blinded, that it was impossible to 
discover aught of the intericr. I took courage—advanced to the door, 
and tapped modestly, like one rather dubious of admission. Again J re- 
peated the knock, and a slight bustle within told that the summons was 
heard. Presently a chain was removed, bolts were withdrawn, and an 
old man dressed in plain blue livery stood in the doorway, and vain 4 
inquired my business. My tale was briefly told. The servant bowed, 
and left me in the hall, while he went to apprize his master that a late 
visiter had arrived. Returning directly, he requested me to follow him 
—and leading the way down a long passage, conducted me toa well- 
lighted chamber, and announced that Mr. Hartley would wait upon me 
immediately. 

Here I was, in military parlance, safe within the body of the place, 
and all the approaches carried without opposition. So far the work 
went bravely on; and, like a prudent soldier, [ occupied the interval of 
expectation in examining the interior, to enable me if possible to form 
some idea of the quality of the inmates. 

The 100m, though small, exhibited good taste and considerable ele- 
gance. The furniture and hangings were designed with great simplicity, 
but formed evidently of costly materials. A harp and guitar, numerous 
music-books, and several cases filled with well-bound volumes, bespoke 
the refinement of the owner. But the pictures were still more striking ; 
they were generally oil paintings, and framed magnificently; and with 
bo the walls were completely covered from the ceiling to the very 


The mantel-piece was still more remarkable. It was crowded with 
what are termed articles of vertu, being curious carvings in ivory and 
porcelain, of great value. There were also some oriental toys in silver 
filagree, shell snuff-boxes of unequalled beauty, and others of massive 
gold. But what fixed my attentiop at once, was a cabinet picture of 
small size, that rested on the centre of the slab—and which, even to an 
unpractised eye¢ appeared in its style and execution a chef d’euvre. 

The painting represented a young man, dressed in the fanciful cos- 
tume of an Eastern rover, holding a midnight interview with a beautiful 
girl, who wore the habit ofa religieuse. Moonlight, a seashore, a mo- 
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mastic building half hidden by trees of tropic growth, witha vessel in the 
distance, formed the scene. One arm of the corsair clasped the nun; 
while the other pointed to the ship, whose canvass, hanging loosely, in- 
‘dicated a readiness for sailing—and the rover’s action seemed as if he 
was “ whispering her fears away,” and urging the novice to accompany 
‘him. The character of both figures was admirably marked. In the ro- 
wver's handsome features there was much to admire, and more to fear. 
The expression was that of high courage, mingled with a haughty reck- 
‘lessness, that might either be caused by personal indifference to danger 
or a disregard of suffering in others. But in the beautiful religieuse 
there was a confiding love so gentle, so fixed, so unsuspecting, that one 
dwelt with pleasure on a face where every best property of woman 
seemed combined. 

The dresses of the twain were even more dissimilar than the charac- 
ter of the features. His costume wasa tight jacket and expansive trou- 
sers, belted with an Indian sash, which, while it displayed the symmetry 
of a faultless figure, permitted the wearer to put forth his strength with 
graceful freedom. Had his wild profession been doubtful, the Albanian 
cap, ornamented pistols, sabre and poniard, would have betrayed his 
calling. His beautiful companion wore the dress of the Ursulines; the 
back-turned hood displayed the sweetest face imaginable, while the 
hand that rested on the rover’s arm, as if to stay his departure, might 
have formed a study for Canova. 

The picture fascinated me ; all was forgotten while I gazed upon it. I 
looked again. Despite the darkening influence of sun and storm, a 
thick moustache, and foreign costume, the corsair’s aspect was decidedly 
British. It was a fair skin embrowned by climate, with which a wild 
and martial carriage and hair of raven blackness accorded well. 

Wrapped in silent admiration—now gazing on “ the bold brigand”— 
now enraptured with the sweet gentleness of the confiding girl, whe 
seemed ready to abandon “ home and heaven’’ for “ her wild love,” I 
did not hear the door open until the host was almost standing at my 
side. Addressing me in a voice of peculiar sweetness, he bade me a 
warm welcome ; apologized for not receiving me in the hall; and then 
telling me that supper was in readiness, he led me with excellent tact 
into a general conversation. 

We talked on indiflerent subjects for a few minutes, while gradually 
my self-possession returned. Although described by the unknown as 
stern and suspicious, and by Andy as misanthropic and unamiable, my 
host seemed kind and hospitable to a marvel. Just then the door open- 
ed again, a girl of remarkable beauty glided in, and Mr. Hartley led 
‘ther forward. This, sir,”’ said he, ‘is my daughter; and this gentle- 





man, Isidora, is our guest.” We both cast down our eyes; she in maiden | 


timidity coloring to the very brow, and I—I shame to own it--blushing 
like a country orator addressing “ the unwashed” for the first time. I 
muttered a confused apology for an intrusion at that late hour, said 
something about bad roads, a lame horse, and Heaven knows what be- 
side, to which she gave a gentle acceptation. I 1aised my eyes. By 
heaven! there stood the corsair’s mistress! ay, there in youthful loveli- 
ness---and the host,---all his bland expression gone, as, steadily regar+- 
ing us, he looked with scornful indifference beneath his coal-black brows 
{but that his years doubled the corsair’s in the painting)-~his haughty 
curl of lip and eyebrow would have persuaded me that he had himself 
been a rover of the sea. 

At this moment, and luckily for me (for I was “regularly bothered,”’) 
the blue-coated servitor announced supper. I presented my arm to Miss 
Hartley, and through a side door we entered the eating-room. By a sin- 
gular self-command, the host’s features had regained their previous ex- 
pression of ubanity; his manner was courteous, his welcome encou- 
raging, and he seemed the very opposite of Andy Beg’s description, 
when he cailed him repulsive and inhospitable. 

Nothing could surpass the neatness of the apartment. In all its 
arrangements simplicity had been regarded; yet still there was an 
evidence of luxury and wealth in the quantity and massive fashion of 
the plate, which seemed better suited to the mansion of a noble than the 
retreat of a recluse. 


Never did intruder time his visit more opportunely, if the excellence of 
a supper were the proof. The meal passed over agreeably, though in 
point of performance the actors differed. Miss Hartley ate little, her fa- 
ther turned out an indifferent trencher-man; but, faith, I made up for this 
double deficiency, as the skeleton that left the table of what came there, 
a goodly wild-duck, proved. No wonder; since I dined at the lonely inn, 
if varied exercise could produce a healthy appetite, mine should have 
‘been in top condition. But hunger has its limit—mine was at last ap- 
peased ; supper removed, wine and fruit were placed upon the table, and 
ald biue-cuat disappeared, leaving me perfectly satified with my quarters, 
.and much more so with my company. 

The host, having filled his glass, pushed the decanters across the table. 

“ Come, sir, drink ; you will own that port wine sound, and this Ma- 
deira has circumnavigated the world; but | recommend the Burgundy. 
Probably, as it seems the custom of the country, you are not a wine- 
drinker after supper; should you, therefore, prefer them, you will find 
cognac and hollands on the buffet.” 

Egad, the more I saw of it, the more I admired the establishment. 
Burgundy and Madeira that had circumnavigated the world—these form- 
ed very gentlemanly tiople to sport under a rackety old roof, to a self-in- 
vited visiter, who had dropped in like a priest collecting corn, with a 
“‘God save all here,” Nor did I neglect the invitation. The bottle 
passed freely, previous restraint wore away, and some allusion of Mr. 


Hartly’s to a military life, led me by degrees into a private history of my 
own, until * 
“Tran it through, even from my boyish days 
To the very moment when he bade me tell it.” 

I afterwards recollected that some of Mr. Hartley's questions could 
only have been asked by a person to whom the early history of my pa- 
rents was intimately" known, but I did not notice it at the moment. 

Charmed at the urbanity of my host, and flatterd that my young Des- 
demona expressed an interest in my fortunes, and 

‘Gave me for my pains a world of smiles,” 
I became momentarily more intimate and at ease ; deciding that the un- 
known and his boatman, Andy Beg, were little better than libellers, when 
they insinuated aught against the su»vity of temper and sociability of my 
excellent host. 

Isidora bad risen to leave the room, and something in her look or 
attitude recalled the fascinating picture of the corsuir’s mistress to my 
memory. 

** How like! ’ I muttered, loud enough to awake the attention of her 
father. ‘‘I would be sworn that picture on the mantel-piece of the 
drawing-room was painted for this young lady—ay, and bating some 
twenty years, the gallant rover looks your very image, sir.” 

Never was a more unlucky guess hazarded by a blundering Irishman! 
Had lightning struck the building, or a grenade dropped hissing through 
the ceiing, the effect could not have caused so fierce an explosion as that 
which followed this infelicitous discovery. Ina moment a lurid glare 
flashed underneath the host’s contracted brows; while Isidora, pale as 
marble, leaned against the buffet for support. ~ Persuaded that f had 
committed some villancus impertinence, I sprang forward to assist her ; 
but, with extraordinary strength, her father pushed me like a child aside, 
led his daughter from the room, closed the door, and left me in undis- 
turbed possession, so commune with my own thoughts, and congratulate 
myself on the brilliant effect that my first essay as a connoisseur in paint- 
ing had produced. 

After a short, but to me most painful, interval of suspense, Mr. Hart- 
ley returned. His rage had subsided; every trace of its first violence 
had disappeared: but his features wore an expression of stern rebuke, 
that made me far more uncomfortable than if personal violence were 
thieatened for my offending. He leaned his back against the side-board, 
and after regarding me for a minute with a fixed look, thus commenced : 

“Young man, you have wantonly annoyed those who were anxious to 
show you kindness: and, by a most unhappy and impertinent allusion to 
what concerned you nothing, you have in me roused feelings, whieh I 
wished suppressed forever, and recalled to my daughter's memory an 
event that can only bring with it painful recollections.” 

I listened patiently thus far; but, unable to restrain my feelings, inter- 
rupted the expostulation, while my look aud manner evinced that my 
contrition was sincere. 


‘“‘ By Heaven, Mr. Hartley, my offence was wholly unintentional !— 
While waiting for you in the drawing-room, by mere accident I noticed 
this unlucky picture. Had I fancied tl at a sec et connexion existed be- 
tween that painting and any event of your past life, I should have scorn- 
ed to cast an eye upon it, as much as i would to pry into yonder open let- 
ter that lies upon the mantel-piecs. I only saw in it, what I considered 
a beautiful creation of thé fancy; some imazinary scene—” 

Suddenly my host interrupted me. “ Creation of the fancy! No, no, boy ; 
all sad—sad reality! Oh, Heaven, that the scene were indeed imagina- 
ry: -—and, apparently overecme with some fearful recollection, he turned 
his face toward the fire, and [ could observe a convulsive shudder creep 
over him as he writhed in silent agony. I was dreadfully mortified at 
the misery which my ful!y had occasioned, and determined at once to 
quit a house in which my visit had proved se mischievous. I went for- 
ward, and took Mr. Hartley's hand. 

“Can you pardon a stupid impertinence of mine, which has unhappily 
recalled afflicting recollections? When I am gone, excuse my impru- 
dence to your daughter, and assure her how sincerely I repent my folly. 
And now, farewell, sir—J feel myself an unwelcome visiter, and will re- 
lieve you of my presence.” 

I made a movement towards the door; but my host waved his hand 
as if to detain me— 

“Stop,” said he; “it is nearly midnight, and the first place where 
you could obtain a lodging is ten miles distant.” 

“T have walked twenty before now,” I replied, “ to shoot a dozen 
snipes.” 

“ The road is bad and difficult to find,” rejoined Mr. Hartley. 

“‘T can rouse a peasant on the wayside, and he will guide me.” 

“Tt is dangerous, besides,” added he; a murder was committed there 
but lately. 

“No matter,” I returned; “I have little indeed to lose.” 

‘You put your trust in honest Juvenal,” said he, with a faint smile. 
“«*Cantabit vacuus’—it is a good adage; no security better against rob- 
bery than an empty pocket. But they may knock you on the head, and 
discover when too Inte—that you are not a gauger;"’ and he gave me a 
side look, to see what effect the allusion had. 

“ Faith, sir,’’ I returaed, “I trust that that mistake shall not occur a 
second time, although to it I owe the pleasure of your acquaintance.” 

“Indeed ?”’ said Mr. Hartley, with real or simulated surprise. 

“It is true, sir,” I replied. 

‘Well, then, sit down and tell me the adventure. Come, myer 
boy,” he added, in tones so soft, so kind, that I was amazed at the sud- 
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den transition from anger to urbanity; “all is over and forgotten. I 
will make your peace with Isidora in the morning, and your penalty shall 
be—a short lecture and another bottle You are young-~your foot has 
only touched the threshold of the stage of life—at your age one sees only the 
sun-streak in the sky, but never looks for the cloud-bank that lies behind 
it. What you to-night intended in idle compliment, exploded a hidden 
mine that all but wrecked our friendship inits very opening. Be advised 
by one who knows the world, or ought to kpow it: restrain curiosity in 
all that concerns another; and know men well before you pry into their 
secrets.”” At the conclusion of this lecture my host took a glass of Bur- 
gundy from the sideboard, extracted the cork, and down we sate tete-a- 
tete again; and, at his desire, [ narrated my evening encounter with the 
smugglers. 

“U my honor,” he observed, as I ended, “a perilous adventure ; 
and, faith, the scoundrels gave you coarse usage. I know the scene of 
your flight; a rough road to gallop over, and the broken bridge, too—did 
your horse carry you across that ugly chasm?” 

“ Took it in stroke, and never touched it with a toe. But for the vil- 
lains with a rope, I should have had the race hollow.” 

“‘ Ay—these ‘ misbegotten knaves,’ as Jack Falstaff would call them, 
they ended the affair effectually. Egad—the rope was an excellent con- 
trivance to dismount acavalier. You must have had asevere fall. Are you 
bruised ?—are you injured ?”’ 

“‘ Not much, I fancy—Although I do feel sore and stiff about the back 
and shoulders.” 

“It must be examined. I shall be leech for the nonce; and I am not 
a bad surgeon. Come, let us finish the flask, and then I will show you 
to a chamber.” 

The time-piece on the chimney-piece chimed three quarters, the wine 
disappeared, I rose to retire; when my host took up a chamber-lamp 
and led the way. prone along a narrow gallery, we entered an 
apartment at its extremity. Mr. Hartley lighted the candles. ‘“ These 
are your quarters,” said he. ‘‘ Here make yourself at home, and I will 
return in a few minutes and pronounce upon your bruises.” 

Nothing could surpass the neatness of my dormitory. The curtains 
and bed furniture were chints, with drawers, cabinets, and wardrobes, 
all of Indian workmanship. A glorious fire of bog-deal was blazing in 
the grate, and on the table [ remarked a dressing-case, with every thing 
requisite even for the toilet of a man of fashion—while a morning-gown, 
slippers, and change of linen, were in process of airing for my service. 
But other objects caught my eye. Over the chimney-piece hung a curi- 
ous collec*ion of fire-arms; and beside them some splendid sabres were 
suspended. Some were of foreign shape, and richly ornamented with 
gold and silver mounting; others, made by English artists were distin- 
guished from the rest by their exquisite finish and simplicity, while not a 
few bore semblance of great antiquity, and seemed retained rather as 
o jects of curiosity than use. 

On his return, Mr. Hartley found me admiring his armory; but I nei- 
ther hazarded a remark nor dared to ask a question. The lesson I had 
recently received would last for a while ; and had a ghost and goule been 
sitting in the corner, tete-a-tete, I should have scarcely ventured to in- 
quire ‘‘ What the devil brought them there ?”’ 

‘‘There are some handsome weapons in that collection,’”’ said the 


“They appear most valuable,” I replied. “Iam nota judge of fo- 
reign arms; but I see some English guns of beautiful workmanship.”’ 
Mr. Hartley passed these lightly by; but taking down a sabre and 


pistols, he examined them with marked attention. The latter he replac- 
ed, but retained the sabre in his band. 
“Is that sword a valuable one?” My host started. I felt my face 


flush. Had I again committed mischief? 
‘score, relieved me speedily. 

“You ask meis this sabre valuable? It is invaluable. The blade is 
of the purest Damascene. Observe its beautiful tracery; and its tem- 
per is so exquisite, that, without indenting its own edge to the extent of 
a pin’s point, I could have once shorn that bar of iron in twain,”—and 
he pointed tothe grate. A knock was heard atthedoor. “ It is Domi- 
nique—Come in.” 

As he spoke, a new and very remarkable personage presented himself. 
He was a negro of uncommon height; and if his shape could be relied 
on, of herculean strength. His limbs, though too heavy to be graceful, 
were finely moulded ; his shoulders square, his breast ample. He wore 
a light — and loose trousers, and was provided with a china basin, 
some vials, and a napkin. 

“Now,” said Mr. Hartley, ‘for our operations. Dominique, assist 
this gentlemen, remove his coat, and bare his shoulders.” 

The negro obeyed, and I submitted to examination. 

“Upon my word, you have made little ade about what might have 
been a serious injury. Your back and arms are extensively contused, 
the whole surface is bruised, and the skin discolored. Come, we shall 
take a little blood, and then embrocate the parts affected. 

I felt inclined to demur against submitting to phlebotomy, but mine 
‘was no common doctor. The negro bound my arm, produced a lancet, 
opened a vein with great adroitness, while his master overlooked the 
operation, until he thought I had lost a sufficiency of blocd. After a 
copious depletion, Dominique lubricated my back with some oily sub- 
stance; and, having ascertained that all was correctly done, he assisted 
me to bed; while his master bade me a friendly good night, quitted the 
oom, and both left me “alone in my glory.” , 


But Mr. Hartley, on this 


What a *‘whirligig world” we live in! I was but one day fairly flown 
upon it, and what a medley of adventure had it not produced! In the 
morning, starting full of “gay hope,’ and for the first time master of 
myself ; in the evening, captive of a gang of ruffians, who, in drunken 
barbarity, would have consigned me to the bottom of the lake, with less 
compunction than that with which a school-boy drowns a kitten. At 
night, inmate of a strange mansion, doubtfully received, half rejected 
afterwardsfand now domesticated, as if I had been undoubted heir to 
every barren hill in view. All this was passing strange; and, lost “in 
wild conjecture,” and unable to read riddles, I betook myself quietly 
to sleep. : 

If there be faith in strong exercise, a —_ potation, and bruised 
bones, I onght to have slept soundly,—and so I did; dreaming never- 
theless of nuns and corsairs, smugglers and sacks, wild ducks, burgundy, 
bloodletting, and Heaven knows what besides, until a gentle touch upon 
the shoulder dispelled these troublous visions, and showed, by the misty 
light of a dull October morning, the well-remembered features of my 
kind and mysterious host, standing at my bedside. 

“ Have you rested well?’’ said the deep voice of Mr. Hartley, in the 
gracious tones it could occasionally assume. 

“T have slept most soundly; and find myself so far recovered from 
bruise and battery, that I could” : : 

“ Run anew the gauntlet as a gauger, and take the broken bridge, in 
stroke,” added mine host, with a smile. ‘‘ Well, we shall not put you 
to the test to-day; you must keep quiet; at least, so says Dominique, 
your leech. Do you wish to read ? you will find books. Would you 
write? there are materials in the drawing-room. Would you shoot— 
swim—sail? Here are all facilities. Your mare is in my stable, your 
cloak-case honestly restored; and, as the stranger avowed who brought 
them hither, theJsteed uninjured and your effects untouched. I have re- 
ceived impertant letters, wnich for a few hours oblige me to leave home. 
Before supper you may count upen my return.” 

I thanked him warmly for the kind manner in which he pressed my 
further stay, but hinted that the time was limited within which I must 
report myself at head-quarters. 

“ Yes, yes,” said he, “I know you must be in Dublin on the 24Ih $ 
but this is only the 20th. I will send you off to-morrow ,—sounder in 
bones, and safer in property, than when you honored me with a visit. 
’Tis scarcely six o'clock. Sleep till Dominiqueappears. Addio! One 
word more,—’tis cautionary,—we were introduced but yesterday ; to-day 
makes or mars our friendship !” 

Before I could reply, he glided from the chamber, closed the door 
softly, and left me to sleep or wake, just as I pleased. 

I felt little incl:nation to court the “ drowsy influence” of my pillow ; 
for the stranger’s parting words, like every thing about him, was a 
mystery. Accordingly, I rose, threw aside the curtains, and let as much 
light in as an overcast morning would admit through a lattice dimmed 
with mist and rain. . 

It was yet but seven, and some time must elapse before the a 
would be afoot. Out of doors, all looked cold and comfortless, and 
was obliged to betake myself to bed again, and there await patiently 
the advent of my sable physician. 

Sleep I could not; my brain was in a whirl, as the events of yester- 
day crossed my mind in fast succession; all, or any, being sufficiently 
exciting to stamp the day adventurous to a novice like myself, just start- 
ed on the world. But one engrossing recollection obliterated all the 
rest, and the picture and supper-scene occupied my thoughts exclu- 
sively. 

ke I pondered on the singular resemblance between the figures in the 
painting and those of Isidora and “ mine host,” my eyes involuntarily 
rested on the arms which hung above the mantel-piece. The sabre and 
pistols riveted my attention. They were the very identical weapons 
with which the corsair in the picture was accoutred! Hartley’s eulogy 
upon the sword, and the boast of his former prowess, confirmed the be- 
lief, that though a “ worthy Thane” at present, there was a period when 
his callingewas but indifferent, and himself, “if a man should speak 
truly, little better than one of the wicked.” Just then I heard a gentle 
tap, and Dominique made his appearance to ascertain how far I had be- 
nefited by his leech-craft, and if necessary, to assist me at my toilet. 

“Your master, Dominique, went early abroad to-day.” 

“Yes, sir. He had business at some short distance from the house, 
but he will not delay long. How much better your wounds look than 
could have been expected from their appearance last night !”’ and the ne- 
gro embrocated my bruises again. ‘Pray, do you know, sir, any of the 
persons who assailed you on the road ?”” 

“Not I, in faith. From what I can collect, I was mistaken for an- 

other. 
“It was a bad blunder for yo:1; but, all considered, you have escaped 
wonderfully. It was very doubtful whether you could have left your 
room this morning; and Miss Isidora begs to know whether you will 
have breakfast in your chamber, or venture to the parlor.” 

“To the parlor, certainly.” Up I sprang, dressed rapidly, and follow- 
ing the sable functionary to the end of the corridor, he pointed to the 
drawing-room door, bowed, left me, and I entered. 

The room was still untenanted, and, to all appearance, precisely 
as I had left it the preceding night. Reckless of the confusion it 
had already caused, I determined to satisfy my curiosity again, and 
take a second peep at the mysterious picture. From the doorway 
the massive frame was visible, for my eyes had turned involuntarily 
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to the place where my thoughts had already wandered. I walked on 
and stood before the painting. "Twas passing strange ; there was 
the frame, but both lady and corsair had wentibed ; and the parting 
scene of love had changed to one of vengeance. How opposite the 
subject, too,—Blue Beard about to shorten Fatima by the head, for 
being over curious, like myself, in a strange house and ona first visit. 
Was this pointed as ahinttome? T’faith, it looked vey like it, but 
before I could determine whether the painting was designed to con- 
vey this silent lesson, a light step behind announced the presence of 
Isidora. She had entered from the adjoining room unperceived, and 
came to tell me that breakfast waited. 

All things considered, the meal passed over with less embarrass- 
ment than might have been expected from a tete-a-tete between two 
nevices like us, who had parted in the unpromising manner we had 
done the night before. Aithough timid as one unacquainted with the 
world will naturally be when she is first addressed by a stranger, 
Isidora’s was the diffidence of maiden modesty rather than mauvais 
honte ; while I, appertaining to that numerous class intituled ‘* bash- 
ful Irishmen,” mustered my small stock of assurance, as I whispered 
to myself old Chapman’s lines— 


“Ah! errand sheep’s-head, hast thou lived thus long, 
And darest not look a woman in the face ?” 


Certain it is, that, after having duly ascertained that my mare and 
baggage had passed through the hands of the Philistines un- 
uninjured, I returned gallantly to the drawing-room. There I be- 
haved as a soldier of promise should do ; ending by proposing a walk 
to ee hostess, which invitation on her part was gracefully ac- 
cepted. 

The day had improved cunsiderably ; and we strolled arm.in-arm 
to the brow of a small hill, which, rising boldly above the copse that 
encircled it, commanded a splendid view of a spacious lake, with 
woodlands in the foreground and mountains in the distance. This 
was a favorite pote and frequently, as my companion told me, visited 
by herself and Mr. Hartley. We placed ourselves on a rustic bench 
under the shading of a fine old elm ; and, while I could not but ad- 
mire the romantic scenery that everywhere met the eye, I marvelled 
that one who had mingled in the world, and had ample means to do 
so—as all about his domicile inferred—should seclude the youn 
beauty beside me in a wilderness, fitted for men only with lawless 
habits and broken fortunes. 


“‘ Do you not, at times, find this place solitary, Miss Hartley ?” I 
asked, in a careless tone. 


“It is retired, certainly ; but I have been accustomed from my 
childhood to retirement,” she replied. 

“Yes, but one who has been in the world—” 

‘Would, no doubt, find this mansion disagreeable. I have been 
secluded from infancy.” 

‘* Indeed !” 

“For fifteen years I never set my foot beyond the convent 
garden.” 

‘“* Were you intended for a religieuse ?” 

**I believe not.” 

“ Why, then, seclude you from the world ?” 

“ The cloister is surely the best asylum for those who need protec- 
tion.’ 

** You lost your mother when young ?”— 

To judge by its effects on my fair companion, the allusion was par- 
ticularly unfortunate. The cheek, ‘but fvebly touched with red” 
just now, flushed, and told that I had committed a fresh indiscretion. 
By a sudden impulse I seized her hand :— 

“* Have I again offended? Alas, Miss Hartley, I am inexcusable! 
But, as it was perfectly unintentional, may I once more entreat for- 
giveness ?” . 

‘“* For what ?” exclaimed the deep voice of my host, as, to our 
mutual astonishment and dismay, he stepped from the thicket. In 
confusion, I dropped his daughter’s hand. 

‘Pray, young sir, what may be your offending which required such 
earnest supplication to be pardoned ?’ 

‘** An impertinent question,” I replied. 

“ Repeat it,” he continued, as he fixed his eye steadily on mine. 

“I inquired whether Miss Hartly had not been designed to take 


the veil, that for so long a period of her life she had lived the inmate 
of a convent ?” 


“It wasa silly and a harmless question,” he answered dryly. 
‘* Know you not that it is customary in Catholic countries to intrust 
the daughters of the noblest families to religious communities for in- 
struction ? Well, Isidora, the pardon may be granted : for it is, pos- 
sibly, the last offending he shall perpetrate or you forgive. Come, 
my girl, dinner has been ordered two hours earlier than usual, to en- 
able Mr. O'Halloran to proceed this evening on his route. This may 
sound inhospitable, sir, but it is necessary. Isidora, let us look upon 
pa lake, and these mountains: we look upon them for the last 

me {” 

_Astarted. What did all this mean ? I looked at Mr. Hartley, but 
his face wore the same expression it always did ; and if on the tablet 
of memory the past and present were fast careering, the volume was 





sealed to me. Dinner was served: it wasa hurried and unsocia? 
meal ; and when the cloth was lifted Isidora left the room. 

“ Drink, sir.” said the host—‘ time flies ; and in half an hour you 
will be on the road, and J preparing for a longer journey. Those 
pistols on the table are yours. Fearing lest they had suffered by the 
night air, I had them discharged and cleaned.” He got up, took the 
weapons, and examined them critically. ‘ From the cipher, I pre- 
sume them to have been your father’s.” He sprang the ramrods— 
“ Clean and effective,” he said. ‘‘ In travelling, there are two things 
I never delegate to another—my horse ad my weapons. The first I 
see attended to before myself ; and the second, I take especial care 
shall not be found wanting when required. You will find ammunition 
in that drawer, and I beg you to excuse me for five minutes.” 

When he was gone, I releaded my pistels—filled another glass of 
wine—wondered what the devil would coine next—heard the door 
open—looked round, and saw mine host leading his fair daughter in. 

‘+ Isidora,” he said, “* comes to bid you farewell. I overheard you 
ask pardon for some imaginary offending, and she will confirm it. 
My love, give the gentleman that ring.” 

In deep confusion, the blushing girl pulled a jewel from her fin- 
ger. 

‘‘ No—no, love—a diamond would be i] suited for the hand that in 


| a brief space may be cold upon a battle-field. *Twould be to gorge 


with treasure they could not estimate, the human vultures which fol- 
low to batten on kindred carrion. No, love, that other. It is, Mr. 
O'Halloran, the trophy of an early adventure—a simple hoop of gold 
—pure as it comes from the mine. Asa remembrance, rich as if it 


had issued from Golconda—and as a bawble valueless, and therefore 
the fitter for a soldier.” 


Isidora placed the keepsake on my finger, and with my lipsI pressed 
her trembling hands. Her father gave a signal—and she hastily left 
the room by one door, as the blue-coated attendant entered by another 
to say that “‘ my horse was waiting. 


*] will attend you to the gate,” said my host; and we proceeded 
down the long corridor together. At the entrance I found my mare, 
full of life and fit for anything. Blue-coat housed my pistols in the 
holsters, Mr. Hartley squeezed my hand, and I sprang into the sad- 
dle, muttering thanks, which mine host returned with something 
like a blessing. He turned towards the door—I rode round the an- 
gle of the court-yard. Casting my eyes back, I took a last look at 
the house, and from an upper window a white arm waved its parting 
farewell. Who sent that mute addio ?—who—but Isidora ! 


(To be continued. ) 
——— 


ANECDOTES OF BanKERS.—Apropos of Sir J. Child, I have to remark 
that he founded the firm which still retains his name at Temple-bar, and 
which, with the house of Willis, Percival & Co., is considered to be 
about the oldest in London. Child’s house is understood to possess do- 
cuments which prove their existence as a bank as early as 1663; since 
which they have never moved ont of the same premises. The books of 
Messrs. Hoare, in Fleet street, are said to go back to 1680; and those 
of Messrs. Snow, in the Strand, to 1685. Stone, Martins, and Stone, of 
Lombard street, claim to represent the house of Sir T. Gresham; but 
this, I presume, must be more a matter of tradition than of documentary 
evidence, and as struggling views of ancient descent upon the part of 
our commercial interests which will bear a comparison with the genea- 
logy of many noble houses. Fifty years ago there were fifty-six banks in 
London; at present there are upwards of a hundred. But fifty years 
ago all the Banks in London were private banks, with the single excep- 
tion of the Bank of England; while at present the joint-stock banks, 
home and colonial, form a considerable portion of our metropolitan mo- 
netary establishments. Of the fifty-six banks in business fifty years ago, 
only twenty-four are now in existence; and yet the principal banks, those 
possessing the largest property and transacting the greatest business, be- 
long to private bankers. The joint-stock banks are increasing in num- 
ber and solidity, but as yet they are, as to means, credit, and extent of 
operations, considerably removed from the elevated position occupied by 
their seniors and great competitors, the private bankers. The don 
banker of the old school bore little resemblance to his modern successor ; 
he was a man of serious manners, plain apparel, the steadiest conduct, 
and a rigid observer of formalities. As you looked in his face youcould 
read, in intelligible characters, that the ruling maxim of his life, the one 
to which he turned all his thoughts, and by which he shaped all his 
actions, was, that he who would be trusted with the money of other 
men, should look as if he deseryed the trust, and be an ostensible 
pattern to suciety of probity, exactness, frugality, and decorum. He 
lived—if not the whole of the year, at least the greater part of the 
year—at his banking-house; was punctual to the hours of business, and 
always to be found at his desk. The fashionable society at the west-end 
of the town, and the amusements of high life, he never dreamed of em 
joying ; and would have deemed it nothing short of insanity to imagine 
that such an act was within the compass of human daring, as that of a 
banker’s lounging for an evening in Fop’s alley, at the Opera, er turning 
out for the Derby with four greys to his chariot, and a goodly hamper 
swung behind, and well stuffed with Perigord-pies, spring chickens, and 
iced champagne.— Hardcastle on Banks and Bankers. 
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THE DAILY DUTY, 
OF A FEMALE ATTENDANT ON ROYALTY. 

I rise at six o’clock, dress in a morning gown and cap, and wait 
my first summons, which is at all times from seven to near eight, but 
commonly in the exact half hour between them. The Queen never 
sends for me till her hair is dressed. ‘This, in a morning, is always 
done by her wardrobe woman, Mrs. Thielky, a German, but who 
speaks English perfectly well. Mrs. Schwellenberg, since the first 
week, has never come down in a morning at all. e Queen’s dress 
is finished by Mrs. Thielky and ers No maid ever enters the 
room while the Queen is in it. . Thielky hands the things to 
me, and I put themon, ’Tis fortunate for me I have not the handin 
them! I should never know which to take first, embarrassed as 
am, and should run a — risk of giving the gown before the 
hoop, and the fan before the neckerchief. By eight o'clock, or a 
little after, for she is extremely expeditious, she is dressed. She then 
goes out to join the King, and be joined by the Princesses, and they 
al) proceed to the King’s chapel, in the Castle, to prayers, attended 
by the governesses of the Princesses, and the King’s equerry. Va- 
rious others at times attend ; but only these indespensibly. I then 
return to my own room to breakfast. [ make this meal the most 
pleasant part of the day ; I have a book for my companion, and I 
allow myself an hour forit. * * * Atnine o’clock I send off 
my breakfast things, and relinquish my book, to make a serious and 
steady examination of everything I have upon my hands in the way 
of business—in which preparations for dress are always included, 
not fur the present day alone, but for the court days, which require a 
particular dress ; for the next arriving birth-day of any of the royal 
family, cvery one of which requires new apparel; for Kew, 
where the dress is plainest ; and for going on here, where the dress is 
very pleasant to me, requiring no show nor finery but merely to be 
neat, not inelegant, and moderately fashionable. That over, I have 
wy time to my own disposal till a quarter before twelve, except on 

ednesdays and Saturdays, when | have it only to a quarter before 
eleven. y rammages and business sometime occupy me uninter- 
ruptedly to those hours. When they do not, I give till ten to neces- 
sary letters of duty, ceremony, or long arrears ; and now, from ten 
to the times I have mentioned, I devote to walking. These times 
mentioned, call to me thir irksome and quick returning labours of 
the toilette. The hour advanced on the Wednesdeys and Saturdays 
is for curling and craping the hair, which it requires twice a-week. 
A quarter before one is the usual time for the Queen to begin dres. 
sing for the day. Mrs. Schwellenberg then constantly attends ; so 
do 1; Mrs. Thielky, of course, at all times. We help her off with 
her gown, and on with her powdering things, and then the hair-dres- 
se: is admitted. She generally reads the newspapers during that op- 
eration. When she observes that I have run to her but half dressed, 
she constantly gives me leave to return and finish a; soon as she is 
seated. If she is grave, and reads steadily on, she dis.nisses me, 
whether I am dressed or not ; but, at all times, she never forgets to 
send me away while she is powdering, with a consideration not to 
spoil a clothes, that one would not expect belonged to her high sta- 
tion. Neither does she ever detain me without making a point of 
reading here and there some little paragraph aloud. When I return, 
I finish, if anything is undone, my dress, and then take up Barrett's 
Dialogues, my dearest Fredy's Tablet of Memory, or some such dis- 
jointed matter, for the few minutes that elapse ere lam again sum- 
moned. I find her then always removed to her state dressing-room, 
if any room in this private mansion can have the epithet of state. 
There, in a very short time, her dressis finisheds She then says she 
won’t detain me, and I hear and see no more of her till bed-time. It 
is commonly three o'clock, when I am thus set atlarge. And [ have 
then two hours quite at my own disposal ; but in the natural course 
of things, nota momentafter! * * * At five we have dinner. 
Mrs. Schwellenberg, and I meet in the eating-room. We are com. 
monly tele-a.tete ; when there is anybody added, it is from her invi- 
tation only. Whatever right my place might afford me of also invi- 
ting my friends to the table I have now totally lost by want of cour- 
age and spirit to claimit originally. When we have dined, we go up 
stairs to her apartment, which is directiy over mine. Hcre we have 
coffee till the terracing is over: this is at about eight o’clock. Our 
tete.a.tete then finishes, and we come down again to the eating-room. 
There the equerry, whoever he is, comes to tea constantly, and with 
him any geutleman that the King or Queen may have invited for the 
evening ; and when tea is over, he conducts them, and goes him- 
self, to the concert-room. This is commonly about nine o'clock. 
From that time, if Mrs. Schwellenberg is alone, I never quit her for 
a minute, till 1 come to my little supper at near eleven. Between 
eleven and twelve my last summons takes place, earlier and later oc- 
easionally. Twenty minutes is the customary time then spent with 
the Queen : half-an-hour, I believe, isscldom exceeded. I then come 
back, and, after doing whatever I can to forward my dress for the 
next morning, I go to bed—and to sleep, too, believe me ; the early 
rising, and a long day’s attention to new affairs and occupations, 
-cause a fatigue so bodily, that nothing mental stands against it, and 
‘to sleep I fall the moment I have put out my candle, and laid down 
myhead. * * * With regard to those summonses I speak of, I 
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will now explain myself. My summon, upon all regular occasions 
—that is, morning, noon, and night toilets—is neither more nor less 


than a bell. Upon extra occasions a page is commonly sent. At 


first, I felt inexpressibly discomfited by this mode of call. A bell! 
—it seemed so mortifying a mark of servitude, I always felt myself 
blush, though alone, with conscious sname at my own strange de- 
gradation.— Madame D’ Arblay’s Diary. 

a 


Kwocx anpD Rinc.—At the Middlesex Court of Requests last week, 
a black Coast of Guinea nigger, being in the land of liberty, doubtless 
“ shakes hands with himself every morning,” sued his master, a gentle- 
man residiag in Bedford-square, for the sumof 153., one month’s wages. 
The case very humorously exhibited what may be a “ distinction with a 
difference.” 

Mr. Dubois.—Why refuse to pay this sum, Mr. Morton? 

Defendant.—Sir, of all the insolent fellows that ever existed, this fel- 
low 

“ Sar,” eaid the ebony plaintiff—‘ Sar, him no fellar—him tell him 
face ob face.” 

* Silence, sir,” said the officer of the court. 

* Silence keep himself,” said blackey. 

“ What a for my money’s no paid, eh ?—what a for dis white a massa 
no pay notin’, eh ?—what a for” 

Mr. Dubois.—But it seems you have disobeyed orders. 

lackey.—Eh, ah! dere him wrong. Massa put him brass a plate on 

door, and say tosomebody, and eberybody come, knock and ring. Berry 
well; him sit side ob de kishen fire, and poker, poker, scrape a scrape, 
and talk to de cook; berry good ; by by, come knock (roars of laughter;) 
Mungo, cook say, dare one knock ob de door. Ees, ees, I say, but de 
fool no ring. Massa puta brass on de door, and say, “ Knock and 
ring.” (Laughter.) Berry good; buckra knock again, and I say, you 
fool, what for you no ring ? and stick a fast by dé side ob de fire.— 
(Laughter ) 

Mr. Dubois.—But, sir, it was your duty to answer the door. 

Blackey—So him did answer, and say, Mungo no move till de knock 
come wid de ring. (Laughter.) So den comes one loud ring—one a 
long long ring ob de kishen bell. ( Laughter.) 

Mr. Dubois. —Well, sir, and did you open the door then? 

Blackey.—No, sir, him poke de fire again. 

A Juryman.—Why didn’t you open the door? 

Blackey.—Cos him no knock. (Laughter.) The cunning of Blackey, 
however, did not avail him, and the jury dismissed the summons on the 
ground of inattention to duty.—Liverpool paper. 
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XK In the following letter, addressed to a gentleman in Cork, Father 
Mathew replies to the statement of Sir Robert Peel, that the revenue 
raised from the distillation of whiskey, is increasing in Ireland. 

“T thank you for the information you have given respecting the sensa- 
tion excited amongst our friends in England by Sir Robert Peel's state- 
ment. The premier only intended to convey that the revenue from whis- 
key was larger last year than in the years 39 and‘40. This fact should 
not cast a gloom over our prospects, for teetotalism is pursuing its onward 
course, and will, with the divine assistance, finally triumph. Sir Robert 
Peel is a friend to morality, and consequently to temperance: and when 
he added, ‘ or from other causes,’ he spoke from the impulse of his chris- 
tian feelings, and not as a great political leader. The almost total aban- 
donment of malt liquor has increased the consumption of whiskey a- 
mong certain classes. The great exportation to England for the rectifi- 
ers, ana the vast quantity manufactured into what are falesly named tem- 
perance cordials, have contributed to swell the amount of the whiskey 
revenue. During the years ’39 and ’40, there was a universal panic a- 
mongst the spirit dealers, who were consequently anxious to exhaust 
their stock, but during the last year, finding a steady though slow de- 
mand, they have taken ina fresh and large supply. Distillers, also, of 
small capital, are forcing sales on any terms, to keep their establishments 
at work. Besides, teetotalism is ascending very slowly into the higher 
classes, and many of them drink more than ever to antagonize our prin- 
ciples. There are other powerfully influential causes, to which I dare not 
more than allude ; but which, blessed be the mercy of God, have lately 
almost ceased to exist. Be not alarmed, my dear Mr. Allen, temper- 
ance is net retrogading. At this moment I am honored by more than 
seventy pressing invitations from the Roman Catholic prelates and cler- 
gy, toadminister the total abstinence pledge in different parts of Ireland. 
Give me but time, and with the aid of the Great Jehovah, we will wave 


-our pure and spotless banner over the whole length and breadth of the 


land.” 


rr 

Par Nopite Fratrum.—The Rochester Democrat tells of a young 
man who had just returned to his home in the western part of this 
state, from a jaunt to this city, where he had been visiting his broth- 
er for the purpose of surrendering to him all his capital to enable 
him to meet his engagements. It seems that the brother in New 
York had failed, and was about to avail himself of the benefit of the 
bankrupt act. If he did so, a widow, from whom he had loaned five 
thousand dollars would be beggared. This fact troubled him, and 
he communicated his troubles to his younger brother, who forthwith 
sold his estate, tu the last acre, and placed the proceeds in the hands 
of his brother in New York, by which means he was enabled to pay 
off his more pressing debts, and to continue a moderate business. 
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New-Dork : 


SATURDAY, JUNE 4, 1842. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


The event of the week in this city has been the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in relation to the disputed Sixth Ward election, which 
will be found among our news paragrarhs. Politically, we have nothing 
to do with this matter in the Brother Jonathan, but as citizens of the 
great and much abused city, we cannot refrain our congratulations on 
the love of peace and order which always characterises the “ sober sec- 
and thought” of the New York people. Rows, we do have, sometimes, 
in moments of furious excitement—poli tical trickery, too, there is more 
than a sufficiency of among the leading politicians of all schools; but 
when the arm of the law, or the decison of a court is interposed, the 
people submit at once, and with the magnanimity and dignity of good 
citizens. They may grumble a little, and work hard, in a legal manner, 
te upset their adversaries, but never will disgrace themselves by disobe- 
dience to legally constituted authorities. The truth is that New York is 
a glorious city, with all her queer manifestations, and unexpected move- 
ments. As Tom Linkinwater thought of London, we think of New 
York—there is not such another place in the world 

Our Washington friends have shown some little signs of vitality and a 





disposition to move in the national business ; but, with whatever industry | 
they may show, by fits and starts, there walk seems rather too much still | 


in a half bushel. Before this paper reaches the reader the House will 
have disposed of the appropriation bills, and commenced upon the new 
revenue law. Whether anything of consequence will be done with the 
latter, at this session, begins to become problematical. At any rate, the 
first of June, before which, it was expected, something would be done, is 

We continue in this number quotations from our English parcels, and 
shall next week offer still more, the budget last received being unusually 
useful. In addition to the regular fare, it will be observed by their ad- 
vertisements, that the publishers of the Brother Jonathan have purchased 
of the author, the right to publish in this country a new volume of Tales 
and Poems by Edward Lytton Bulwer. Next week, therefore, will be 
issued in an extra from this office, the first American reprint of Bulwer’s 
Jast work; put in type from proof-sheets with alterations and corrections 
4n the author’s hand-writing. No one else can publish it, until they 
‘Procure a copy of our edition, as we received the only copy in the coun- 
try, previous to its publication in England. 


——— 

Destructive Fire.—We regret to state that on Wednesday morn- 
ing, about four o'clock, fire was discovered issuing from the bindery of 
the Messrs. Harpers, in their large Warehouse, in Cliff-st. The de- 
struction by fire and water is estimated at $100,000; on which the firm 
had insurance to the amount only of about $40,000. There is ne house in 
the country whose misfortunes could be so widely sympathised in as the 
firm Harper & Brothers; but the exemplary enterprise, application and 
industry which put them in the possession of the property they have 
Jost, will soon repair the breach made in their fortunes. 

It is unpleasant to add to the account of the fire that it was unquestion- 
ably the work of an incendiary. There had been no fire in the bindery, 
of any description, since six o’clock on the evening previous; and what 
little was thenthere was for heating tools, &c. Beside, had fire occurred 
from accident, it would have broken out within half an hour from the 
zime that it communicated to the highly combustible contents of a book- 
bindery. It could not have smouldered from six in the evening till four 
ale next morning. 

But in addition to this proof presumptive, there is the fact that the 
building was broken into; for the drawers in the counting room were 
found broken open and rifled. Whoever by his malice has endangered 
life, destroyed property, and thrown the numerous employees for the 
present out of occupation, will not, we trust remain long undetected, or 
escape unpunished. The firemen deserve a great deal of credit for their 


exertions to suppress the conflagration, which was confined to the build- 
ing in which it originated. 


AyotHer Rumor apout tHE Presipent.—The Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser of Monday contains a letter from Havana dated May 19th, giv- 
| ing an account of a wreck fallen in with by the Spanish polacca Ronda, 
, Capt. Roldos, on the 30th of July 1841, while on her passage from Ha- 
vanato Corunna. It was the wreck of a large vessel burnt to the wa- 
ter’s edge, which the captain thinks was that of the steam ship Presi- 
dent, and that she was destroyed by fire. The head and stern were 
gore, at least the extreme parts uf them, and he could not tell how long 
she originally was, but he paced the remaining part and by stepping from 
one timber to another, to the best of his recollection it was about 120 


feet long. 
a 


(c>” We perceive by a notice in the Evening Transcript that there has 
been recently established in connection with that excellent institution, — 
the Boston Mercantile Library Association, a society of choice spirits, 
entitled the ‘‘ Mercantile Library Club.” Success to it. We presume 
that a whilom knot of clever writers, the authors of the Attic Nights, have 
a hand in this. 

—————— 

ARcTURUs.—We regret to state_that the conductors of this Magazine 
have felt themselves obliged to discontinue its publication. It was an 
excellent work, and so far as it has been published will form a complete 
and valuable set; as Puffer Hopkins is to be given to the subscribers in a 
supplement. The subscribers who have unexpired terms due to them , 
will be furnished for the remaining half year with the ‘“ Boston Miscel- 
lany,” to which the editors of the late Arcturus will contribute. We 
would gladly give space to the valedictory card of the editors of Arcturus 
were we not too sadly cramped for room. 





| 

| Perrricu, the celebrated sculptor, employed on the public build- 
ings in Washington, was set upon on Sunday evening by two ruf- 

| fians, with blackened faces, who inflicted two stabs on him—one in the 
abdomen, the other in the left breast. His situation is very critical; but 
on Monday evening he was so much better that hepes were entertained 
of his recovery. Up to that time all efforts to trace the assassins had 
been fruitless. 


PP — 


DOINGS IN WASHINGTON. 


In Senate, on Monday, May 30th, the Senate agreed to the ratio of 
| 70,680 for the apportionment bill. Discussion rose then on an amend 
ment leaving it optional with the States, as at present to elect by dis- 
tricts or general ticket. Several days had been previously occupied in 
the subject, during which the most important amendment adopted was 
one providing for the representation of major fractions. 

M.. Benton gave notice of a joint resolution to repeal the Bankrupt 
Act; pronouncing it unconstitutional. A bill was reported and ordered 
printed, to authorize the employment of a corps of reporters for the 

| Senate. Except executive business, and the report of the Committee 
| to which the subject was referred, adverse to an international copyright 
law, the above includes about all the prominent business of the Senate. 


In the House, on Monday May 30th, a resolution was offered to stop 
debate on the Army Bill, on the next day at 4 e’clock, but was laid on 
the table. Mr. Meriwether offered a resolution, which was adopted, 
calling on the Secretary of the Navy-for all orders issued to the several 
Navy Yards from that Department, since the Ist of Ma instant, in re- 
ference to the building, equipping, fitting out, and launching of vessels, 
| and whether any dismissals have been made since the first of May in- 
| stant, of carpenters and ship builders, or other workmen, at said yards, 
and if so, for what cause, and the number, and what increase may have 
been made in the number of said workmen at any time since the Ist of 
J anuary last. 

The army appro i : 

question of retrenchment; various amendments having been proposed, 
| some to reduce the army, and others to gain the same result in a less 
direct manner by preventing its increase. A great many elaborate 
| 
| 





iation bill has been debated without decision, on the 


speeches have been made, covering the whole ground, but no decision 
had been taken at the time the edition went to press. 

While, however, members talk of retreching in the army and navy, 
they keep clear of retrenchment of their own perquisites. The commit- 
tee to whom those various subjects were referred, have been discharged 
from the further consideration of various petitions that had been referred 
to it asking for a reduction of mileage of members of their per diem to 
$5 ; for the abolition of the franking privilege, and the re-establishment 
of the one hour rule, &&c., stating that the committee had reported on a 
part of these petitions. 

| Mr. Linn, the famous Oregon speaker in the Senate, has found a co- 
| laborer in the House, Mr. Pendleton, of Ohio, having reported a bill es- 


tablishing military posts on the Oregon, to be manned by 1,500 men. 
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Tue Contestep Sixra Warp Etection.—The Supreme Court of 
this State were in session until a late hour on Saturday evening, hearing 
the arguments in the case of the mandamus, requiring the Mayor to ad- 
minister the oaths of office to the officers of the corporation elec- 
ted by the majority. On Monday, the opinion was delvered and 
is in substance that Clarkson Crolius and Richard Atwell were 
elected Aldermen, as the riotous proceedings disturbed only one dis- 
trict, and the result of the election must therefore be determined 
from the other three; that though the Ward canvassers have not 
certified the result in form of law, they have certified the returns in three 
of the districts ; that the Recorder had authority to administer the oaths 
te the Alderman and Assistant; that Mr. Crolius and the eight with 
whom he acted, and Mr. Atwill, and the eight with whom he aeted con- 
stituted legal boards; that nothing more is decided than that there is 
sufficient prima facie evidence in favor of the title of the relators; that 
it is not necessary to determine whether the court has power by a direct 

ing to enquire into the title of the relators, but when the question 
comes up incidentally there can be no doubt of the power of the Court. 

The court concludes with an expression ef regret at being obliged to 
make a decision without having had time to prepare it, reasons; but 
agreeing with the counsel on both sides, that the case requires speedy de- 
cision, it has felt it a duty to dispose of the matter. 


The Mayor has obtained a stay of proceedings imorder to carry the 
case for revision before the Court of the Correction of Errors. 
Clines to swear in the gentlemen, on the ground that his so doing would 
waive the right to carry the question up, but informs them other 
officers may swear them in, and that he will sustain the officers, and the 
boards under which they are appointed, in the exercise of such duties as 
they may see fit to perform under the decision that has been made. 

———— 

Aut Ricut.—lIt is gratifying to be able to state that George Wilkins 
Kendall, of the New Orleans Picayune, has arrived safely at home, frem 
his captivity in Mexico, together with several other gentlemen, Ameri- 


can, English, and German, who were liberated at the same time. After | 
the doubt which had been thrown upon the rumor of his release, this | 


intelligence comes with a truly reviving influence upon the spirits of his 
thousands of friends which had begun to droop again. Stay at home 
now sir, and mind your business—or else come this way, and we will 
make the right sort of a prisoner of you. 


Tue New York Conrerence.—The Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church closed its sitting on Monday evening last, after a busy 
and harmonious session of eleven days. The following are the preach- 
ers stationed in New York city, Brooklyn, and other places near us : 

New Yorx—John street Church, Rev. Valentine Buck; Duane street,” 
Rey. S. Van Dusen; Forsyth street, Rev. Heman Bangs; Willett st., 
Rev. P. C. Oakley; Allen street, Rev. J. Poisall; Seventh street, Rev. 
J. B. Wakeley; Second street, Rev. Wm F. Ferguson ; Green street, 
Rev. J. C. Green; Bedford street, Rev. B. Griffin; Eighteenth street, 


Rey. D. Stocking; Vestry street, Rey. W. H. Norris; Mulberry street, 
Rev. J. H. Perry; Forty-first street, J. L. Nichols. es 


Brooxiyn—Sands street Church, Rev. L. C. Vincent; York street, 


Rev. S. Landon; Washington street, Rev. J. Sewell ; Centenary Church. 
Re v. J. Young. 


WitituMmssurcH—H. F. Roberts. 
Hempsteav—W. K. Stopford. 
Hvupson—J. Crawford. 


Povenkeersie—R. Seney and H. F. Pease. 
Fiusnine—J. J. Matthias. 


—— a 
Tae Sunpay Morninc News.—This oldest of the Sunday papers 
appears under the charge of new publishers and editors, as we have al- 
ready announced. Under their control, it will take a high stand among 
the newspapers of the city, in point of general tone and in literary as 
well as news matter. Some conductors of the Press, in noticing the 
change, have associated Mrs. Ann S. Stephens in the editorship. The 
lady is the wife of one of the conductors, it is true; but because a man 
is a corporal it does not follow that his wife and children must be. 
Mrs. Stephens is not connected with the paper. The gentlemen are 
are as competent to keep charge of their legitimate and proper busi- 
ness, mabe ae op undesirous of going out of her sphere. As a 
belles lettres writer she is one of the first in the country, and the in- 
creased attraction of Graham’s Magazine since she became connected 
with it, has been as gratifying to the readers of that elegant monthly, as 
to the proprietor. 
———— 


KS No. 8 of Ure’s Dictionary has been published by the Messrs. 
Appleton. 


He de-. 


———————— 


| 


Tue Copry-Ricut Law.—We observe that the committee on print- 
ing in the Senate have reported adversely to the international copy-right 
law, as a member of it stated they should report, if at all. We do trust 
that this subject will now be permitted to rest; or that, at any rate, if 
the friends of the measure are absolutely determined to persist in agitat- 
ing it, in spite of all obstacles and opposition, that they will give over 
thei: dishonest—logically dishonest, we mean—assumptions. It is very 
easy to apply hard names and rude epithets ; and dogmatically to persist 
in false classifications and designatiens; but such acourse in an argument 
does not alter the merits of a question; nor can all the affected hor- 
ror in the world make the act of taking from a man what he does not 
own, a theft from him. Declining to give to rich beggars what they do 
not now possess, cannot be construed into stealing, we think. 


Mapame Orto.—When this lady first commenced singing in this 
country, the sweetness and flexibility of her voice gained her hosts of 
admirers, notwithstanding her comparatively imperfect enunciation of 
the English Language—that sad puzzler to German lips. Now that 
practice has enabled her to overcome this difficulty, there is not a more 
useful and desirable member of an operatic corps in the country.— 
Cheerful and obliging, excellent without pretence, and kind without 
parade, her personal good qualities enhance her professional merit; and 
she is a great favorite with the audience and in the green room. 








Batue !—If there be any universal remedy for all complaints, pre- 
ventive, curative or palliative at the least, it is water, and plenty of it. 
The wily founder of Moslemism knew that he was forming a code which 
would appeal to the good sense of his followers for its divinity, when he 
made frequent ablutions an important part of the religious duties of his 
followers. All Mahommedan sects, and there are sects in Mahommed- 
anism as well as in Christianity,jhold on to this important part of the 
ritual; and if Christians would to a wider extent adept this much of 
orientalism, they would promote that which the good book says is akin 
to godliness. Talking of bathing, we notice that Mr. Thomas has 
come to the work at the Battery this year, with a new, convenient, and 
tasteful floating structure. 

ee ee 

SaspatH Evenixcs.—There are certain exercises, such as oratorios, 
and other sacred music, which are more appropriate to Sabbath evenings 
than to any other in the week ; but we do protest against opening places 
of theatrical amusement, for such purposes, on Sabbath evenings. The 
associations inseparably coanected with such places impair the effect of 
a sacred concert, and degrade its character to that of a mere theatrical 
entertainment, in Sunday clothes. There are halls andchurches enough 
for sacred concerts without opening the theatres. 





New Tueatricat Gac.—We observe that on a late occasion at the 
Garrick Theatre, in London, the play of Richard 3d was presented with 
a different Richard in every act. The performer in the third act might 
with propriety be styled “‘ Richard No. 3” as the Olympic bills express it. 

———— 

Harypven & Co. we notice, have established a new agency in Europe, 
giving them access to all the desirable points in Germany, and on the 
continent generally. Nathaniel Greene, Esq,, late Postmaster at Boston, 
has become a partner in the concern, and will reside in Liverpool. 

ne 

KS The Mirror of last week had another of the elegant engravings 
which have given that work so high a character with the admirers of the 
elegant arts. 

Taz Nastucket Exquirer.—We have for sometime lost sight of 
this paper, but learn by accident that it is now under the editorial con- 
duct of H. B. Dennis, Esq., formerly of Boston, and more recently of 
this city, an accomplished writer, possessed also of the practical tact 
and “itemic” information fit for the vocation. We know the paper must 
be a good one, as well as if we saw it; 








(> The argument upon the motion to grant a new trial to John C. 
Colt, convicted, in the Oyer and Terminer, of the murder of Mr. Adam*r 
will be heard at the July term of the Supreme Court, to which time ‘¢ 
has been deferred. 
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OUR ARMY AND NAVY. 


It would seem that there are some persons in the present House of 


Representatives ac Washington, who are resolutely determined to make 
the government and the nation look as contemptible as possible in the 
eyes of the whole world; and who are resolved if possible, to make the 
American people doubt the wisdom of a republican form of government. 
We allude, of course, to the niggardly spirit which has been shown in the 
House in relation to the army and navy appropriations ; and to the San- 
grado school of political medicine, which would resort to depletion in 
the treatment of our present skeleton army and navy. What experience 
we have had in the uses of an army and navy within the past few years 
only, har been sufficient to show that our national and military naval ar- 
maments need increase instead uf substraction. The power of the Fe- 
deral Government has been openly derided by a handful ¢” ragamuffins 
on the Canada border ; a hundred or two Indians have held the whole 
disposable force which could be put against them in Florida, at bay for 
a dozen years; an Indian tumult, more serious than any we have yet had 
to contend with, is ripening on the Western frontier ; the need of the Fe- 
deral arm to stay dumestic violence, has been demonstrated within a 
month; American commercial interests, and the naval honor, and na- 
tional fame of the United States are suffering, not only at distant points, 
but in our very vicinity, for want of a sufficiently extensive marine; and 
yet, in the face of all this, to subserve a pitiful political end, we find the 
guardians of ‘the national honor and security, wilfully trampling their 
trust under their feet. 

We are gratified to find that our newspapers, of every shade of politics, 
have spoken almost in one voice of reprobation against this political ini- 
quity. The people will not endure that the vital interests of the country 
should be made the mere arms and ammunition of party; and that the 
best good of the nation should be sacrificed as bait or poison for mousing 
politicians. It has occurred with considerable force to several of the in- 
habitants of the United States, that thé national institutions were not es- 
tablished fur the sole use, benefit and behoof of politicians; and some 
men even go so far as to assert that one party has no right to ruin the 
country’s best interests, even though by so doing it could pyt its adver- 
sary to inconvenience. The impertinence of these persons is to be sure 


unparalleled, but they will be heard, notwithstanding, and they will be 
felt by and by, too. 


The stoppage of the launch of a frigate, all ready, except knocking 
away the shores, to slide into the water—the hanging of a vessel thus by 
the eye-lids, in great danger of expensive injury, and the sudden and un- 
looked for discharge of the mechanics employed in the navy yards, who 
have entered in good faith, into the public employment, are facts which 
are as disgraceful to the country, as they are, in their effects injurious to 
the sufferers, and wastefully injurious to the public property. It is bad 
enough for individual enterprise tobe checked by whim and by pecuniary 
inconvenience ; but when a great nation, with ample resourees, is put in 
such a pitifully shuffling attitude, a spectacle of national disgrace is pre- 
sented, which we never expected to witness. : 

There is an old fable of two fellows who went into a butcher's shop, 
where one stole a piece of meat, and the other put it under his jacket.— 
The first, when they were charged with the theft, indignantly denied 
possession of the plunder, and the second as indignantly denied having 
stolen it. All that may be, said the butcher—* but I’m sure you have 
my property between you!’’ So may the people say to the political 
parties. Each is as innocent as a new born babe, and each as pure as 
the driven snow—but confound them, they have made mischief between 
them, and it is their duty, if they are sincere in their professions, to re- 
pair it before it proceeds faither. 


em 


OsituaRyY.—Since our last the decease of the venerable Henry South- 
ard, of New Jersey, has been announced. He died on Sunday, the 22d 
ult., at the advanced age of XCV. years. He was born on Long Island 
in 1747, but while he was yet a child his father removed to New Jersey. 
He was a member of the legislature of New Jersey for nine years; and 
in 1799, was elected to the Congress of the United States, of which body 
first in the House and then inthe Senate, he was a member for21 years, 
by successive re-elections. In 1821, his term of Congressional life 
closed, but previously to his retirement, his son Hon. S. L. Southard, 


the present President of the Senate, was elected to the House ; and father 





and son met as chairmen of a joint committee of both bodies, having 
been chosen by their respective colleagues—a ci:cumstance, as the New- 
ark Daily Adverttser remarks, probably without a parallel in our po- 
litical history. Mr. Southard died full of honors as of years. 





“Sucu a Goop Oyr.”—Our amiable contemporary of the Tribune 
talks of “such a paper as the Brother Jonathan.” As the Jenathan 
warmly recommended a certain person as pust-master of a certain city, 
upon a certain time, we do not wonder that a certain editor, with his 
certain knowledge of the said certain post-office nominee, should there- 
after slight the opinions and distrust the judgment of Brother Jonathan, 
in “such a manner.” 





Mexico 1x 1842; A Description of the Country, its Natural and Poli- 
tical Features; with a Sketch of its History, brought down to the 
Present Time. To which is added an Account of Texas and Yuca- 
tan; and of the Santa Fe Expedition. Illustrated with a New Map. 


New York: Wiley & Putnam. 

This little volume comes to us endorsed by highly respectable authority, 
for its accuracy. Jts appearance, in the present state of the relations of 
this country with Mexico, is extremely opportune; and there has not, 
indeed, been any time since the continent was settled when the inhabi- 
tants.of the United States did not know more of Siberia than they do of 
Mest ; and probably the Mexicans are as little acquainted with the 
United States. Neighbors should be better acquainted with each other, 
and they would be less quarrelsome. 

———— 

Tue Risz, Procress, anv Causes or Mormonism; with the Biog- 
raphy of its Author and Founder, Joseph Smith, Jr. By Prof. J. B. 
Turner, Illinois College. New York: Plate & Peters. : 

This is quite a large volume, and affords a pretty complete extinguish- 
ment of the claims and character of Mormonism. It is fortified by proof 
and documents the most unquestionable, but, we should think with sea- 
sible men, rather supererogatory ; for the intrinsic absurdity and impiety 
of Mormonism is enough to settle its pretensions. 

——————— 
Bua Jarcat, por Victor Hugo, Traducido por Dionisio Alcalé Gali- 


ano. Edicion Estereotipice, adornada con seis Dibujos, por Chap- 
man. New York: R. Rafael, 49 Liberty-st. 


A Spanish translation of a French work, made, published, and copy- 
righted in New York, and ornamented with splendid wood engravings, 
designed by Chapman, and engraved by some of our first artists, is a 
book worth talking about, for more than one reason. The translation is 
made with fidelity and spirit; much more faithful to the original, by the 
way, than Leitch Richie’s ‘Slave King,’ which may be better called a 
story founded on Bug Jargal, than a translation of it. It is very neatly 
printed, and well got up in every respect. The printer and publisher, 
R. Rafael, is the publisher also of the Noticios des Ambos Mundos 
a Spanish weekly newspaper, and he is prepared to execute works in 
nearly all modern languages. 





0 
OpsERVATIONS ON APPARENT Deatu. By Edward Welchman, M. D., 
of Cold Spring, N. Y. New York: J. & H. & H. G. Langley. 

This is a scientific treatise, principally explanatory of certain artificial 
means of restoring suspended animation, from water, choke damp, &c. 
It is worthy of the attention of the scientific and the humane; and will 
doubtless 1eceive it. 





EE — 


Littett’s Musrum, May. New York: Curry & Co., and Carvills. 


This number embraces among its contents copious extracts from Miss 
Burney’s (Madame D’Arblay’s) Diary and Letters; Life and Writings 
of Thomas Fuller; Hood’s Schoolmistress Abroad ; Jease’s Notes of a 
Half Pay; Articles on Affghanistan, Russia, Egypt, Dost Mahommed ; 
Science, Art, Antiquities, Poetry; and in fine the creara not only of the 
lighter magazines, but of the standard reviews. A bound series of Lit- 
tell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, is in itself a library; and a single 
number is one of the best traveling companions offithe age. 


vahcagaiiaigpippeness 
Lapy’s Mustcat Liprary. Edited by Charles Jarvis. New Yorl« 
Curry & Co. 
This work for June is filled, as usual, with a variety of popular music, 
original and select. It is printed in a very neat manner, and is altoge- 
ther one of the best things of the kind we have seen. 


eesti 
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BRUTAL “CRITICISM.”* 

An announcement appears in Graham’s Magazine, that Rev. R. W. 
Griswold is henceforth to be the editor. We are glad of this, for he is 
a man of correct taste; and certainly never will permit the appearance 
in the Magazine, so far as he possesses control over it, of such a dastard- 
ly article as that, in which, in the present number, a certain Mr. “B” 
spits his courageous spleen upon a lady—and that, too, in a “ Lady’s and 
Gentlemen’s Magazine.’ There are in the world poetical some poet- 
asters and] sonnetteers, to whom the circumstance that Mrs. Ware has 
successfully published a volume of poems in England, is gall and worm- 
wood—particularly as no publisher even ingmerica has yet been found 
foolhardy enough to abide the almost certain event of throwing a bale of 
bandbox lining into the market, by attempting the publication of a volume 
of their peetry. We did hear, for instance, a year or two ago, that 
the Harpers were about to publish a certain volume of poetry, but as it 
has not yet appeared, we presnme they have been and are still occupied 
in stereotyping the work, and in procuring a chain-lightning press, to dis- 
seminate it over the universe; in answer to the never to be satisfied and 
unexampled demand, which will unquestionably arise, when that book 
is published. 

That a lady’s writing should be exempted from criticism, or that Mrs. 
Ware’s poems are free from faults, of course we do not pretend; but 
there is a difference between malevolent travestie and impartial 
cism; and there are certain canons of propriety, in reference t 
ladies particularly, which no gentleman will ever violate, openly, or 
under an incognite. Therefore no gentleman can have written this arti- 
cle in Graham. The following passage from the opening paragraph 
will explain on what grounds we venture upon the opinion above express- 
ed of our critic’s character :— 







“If only ‘ some female errors’ fell to the lot of Mrs. Katharine Au- 
gusta Ware, we might, perhaps, ‘look in her face’ and ‘forget them all ;’ 
but so many are the faults of which she is guilty, that she must have a 
face as beautiful as Raphael’s Fornarina, to cause us to forget or forgive 
a tithe of the number. The lady, however, is neither beautiful nor juve- 
nile; she goes so far in her preface as to confess that she eannot plead 
‘ youthful diffidence’ for her indiscretion in writing and publishing a vo- 
lume of verses. That she is not beautiful, we state on positive intelli- 
gence. On this score, therefore, her sins of metrical commission cannot 
be pardoned any more than because of her juvenility—an excuse which 
she so magnanimously disclaims.” 


We presume that Mrs. Ware is a woman of too good sense to feel any 
other sentiment than contempt for the writer of the above; but though 
the ungentlemanly allusion may fail to annoy, the character of the au- 
thor, whoever he may be, ia not the less base, on that account. Pray is 
he so little sensitive that he reads or hears allusions to his own personal 
defects, if he have any, with perfect indifference? The rest of the mis- 
called critique is made up of profane burlesque of a sacred subject cho- 
sen by Mrs. W.—absolutely revolting profanity, which is not a mere 
tissue of abuse upon Mrs. Ware, but a wretched travestie of events re- 
eorded in sacred writ. That this strong language may not appear to the 
reader unfounded, we present more specimens : 

“ We are favored with the strikingly nevel information that there was 
a ime, a good while ago, when man stood in God’s own image com- 
muning with angels in a bower, 

‘ When first creation dawned upon his view.’ 
This fair world, weare next agreeably astonished to learn, was given to 
man by high Omnipotence. At this interesting period, Creation owned 
her Lord, and all that moved confessed his reign, and the forest monarch 
bowed down before him, beside the young lamb; (bah!) moreover, birds 
hailed the rising day, and there were flowers and trees and fruits cum 
multis aliis of sort.”’ 


Again, the author quotes from Mrs. Ware, and appends comments, as 
follows : 


; ‘« They ate— 
A sndden darknens gathered o’er the sky. 


Wild raged the storm, earth's firm foundations shook, 
While ocean trembled from her deepest cells; 

Blue, livid lightnings flashed with lurid glare, 
Wreathing in flames the blackest arch of heaver; 
Proclaimed, in Gop’s own voice, that Man was lost !’ 

“ The four verses we nave italicised are fiercely grand; more terrible 
than any we ever saw, except those by which they are succeeded. After 
the thunder-clap, lions roared, tigers yelled, hyenas cried, wolves howled, 
leviathans drifted ashore, birds of ill omen shrieked, and there was a 
dreadful rumpus in general among beasts, such as are usually to be seen 


*Graham’s Magazine for June. New York : Israe} Post. 





in a Zoological Garden. The Arch-Enemy chuckles over this sport, 
rives his chain, and stalks over the the globe, taking the precaution, how- 
ever, to veil his hideous form and smile demoniac, (why, we cannot well 
perceive,) and finally speaks. His observations are left to the inge- 


ae of the reader ; but he had no sooner “ concluded his remarks,” 
than 


‘ Wild spirits filled the air, the earth, 
The sea.’ ” 

\Now, we appeal to the impartial reader, if this impious passage, 
which we have quoted with severe compunctions of conscience, is not as 
much a burlesque upon the Book of Genesis, as upon Mrs. Ware's 
Poem. The writer shows himself eminently fitted, by inclination and 
ability, to edit a revised edition of Tom Paine, in which the notes should 
out-blaspheme the text ; and we find in this criticism, the proof that a 
man who undervalues the gentle sex, and is capable of atrocious insult to 
a lady, is as prone to blasphemy as he probably is—for we judge only by 
his pen of the author’s character—to association with the vilest only of 
the sex whose virtues he cannot appreciate or understand, and therefore 
underrates and insults. 

Mr. Graham is not in the habit of permitting such exceptionable mat- 
ter as we have extracted from to appear in his work—had he been, it 
could not have attained the immense circulation which it possesses, and 
so well deserves. We are sure that he will not again permit envy and 
malice, growing out of some antiquated personal matter, to blot his 
pages. Mrs. Stephens, Mrs. Embury, Mrs. Annan, Miss Wetherald, 
and other ladies wha are esteemed contributors to the periodical, can 
hardly feel quite at ease in aiding the reputation of a work which has 
thus insulted one of their own sex; nor can the gentlemen among the 
contributors very well like the company of the one person who in this 
case is no gentleman, whatever he may be in other circumstances. 


ee 


Tue Boston Miscettany. June, 1842. New York: Bradbury & 

Soden. 

The embellishments of the rl number of this periodical are a 
beautiful steel plate, “‘ The Theft,” fashions, music, &c. The matter is 
of the respectably excellent caste which characterises the work; with @ 
fair proportion ef grave and gay. 

—— 

Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox. June, 1842. New York: Israel Post. 

Among the contributors to this number, we find Mr. Willis, whose 
pleasant letters always compel the readers not unwilling attention; Mr. 
Arthur, whose life-like sketches are winning him a permanent reputa- 
tion; Mrs. Sigourney, who can write tastefully and well, and whose tone 
is always pure and healthy, but who writes too much, and among that 
much has thrown off some things which would have injured a less estab- 
lished “female literary reputation,” or have ruined a better male wri- 
ter’s fame; Miss Sedgwick, whose characters are portraits, aud whose 
scenes are life-like ; Mrs. Embury, whose natural personages give us ra- 
ther too much of the nature of the dining-room, and the unreal realities 
of conventional life, though she can throw a picturesque bit of real na- 
ture in for a back ground; Mrs. Hale, who is an excellent editor; and— 
but that will do for one adventurous approach toa bee-hive, for, begging 
the ladies’ pardon, authors of both sexes are always salient against criti- 
cal invasion. Godey’s Magazine is an excellent one, and the public 
have found it out. The embellishments are liberal and splendid. 


—_——- ———_—— 

{> Appleton’s Reprints of Hector O'Halloran and Handy Andy are 
issued with a commendable promptness, and with highly finished illus 
trations, copied from the English. 


I 


Tue Youne Pgorte’s Book for June is receivsd, as also Tar Pxo- 
pLe’s Liprary, from Israel Post. The former we have uniformly 
spoken in high terms of; the latter is also one of the best works of its 
kind in the world. It is now occupied with Mrs. McLean’s (Miss Lan- 
don’s) novels. It is beautifully printed, and well got up in every re 


_ spect. 


— a —— 


Tae Burney Parers.—From Messrs. Collins, Keese & Co. we 
have received the second part of Carey & Hunt's edition of the Diary 
and Letters of Madame D’Arblay. The third volume of the English 
edition has arrived in the country, and will, of course, be republished by 
the Philadelphia house immediately. 
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Potanp ; Historical, Literary, Monumental, and Picturesque. New- | 


York: Sobolewski, Wyszynski & Co., 1 1-2 Pine-street. 

The third number of this work has reached our table. It is pub- 
lished monthly at $5.50 per year, or fifty cents single. Every num- 
ber has four illustrative lithographs, and between thirty and forty 
pages of letter-press. It will make a splendid quatto volume, when a 
year is completed. The editor, Paul Sobolewski, is thoroughly imbued 
with true national feeling ; and the deep sympathy which is felt in this 
country for unhappy, down-trodden Poland, will give the work, we trust, 
circulation commensurate with its merits. 


Qaimepets 
Hunt's Mercnant’s Macazine. June 1842. New York: F. Hunt. 


The leading paper in this number is a very interesting paper upon 





Syria; the country in which commerce and manufactures are recorded 


as having first flourished. The facts and figures in this article will open 
the eyes of many a reader, even among our commercial men. Next we 
have an important article upon the Iron Trade of the United States, by 
Jas. H. Laxman; and next a notice of the voyage of Vasco de Gama, 
and next a paper upon Canadian Commerce, highly interesting at this 
particular juncture. The rest of the number is made up of important 
commercial statistics and nautical intelligence. 


a 
Tue Ustrep States Macazine and Democratic Review. June 1842. 


This number is embellished with a steel portrait of Bulwer; and con- 
tains among its matter the third of the series of papers entitled “Stars 
that have set in the Nineteenth Century,” the subject of the present 
number being Goethe. Collected, a series of this kind would make a 
very interesting volume. A translation of the far famed ‘“‘ Stabat Ma- 
ter” accompanied in the margin with the original words, which appears 
in this number, is alone worth its price. 

—=a 

Tue Drama.—The new opera still continues successful at the Park, 
and justifies the predictions of its friends, who promised it a run, and 
poseession of the stage. 


The Chatham has done a a_i by the engagement of Mr. 
Forrest. At his benefit on Monday night, the house was crowded to 


suffocation. 






i 


Six Niguts with THE WasHINGTONIANS.—The second number of 


Mr. Arthur's very excellent series of Temperance tales has been sent 
to us by Curry & Co. It contains a sketch entitled “The Experience 
Meeting,” well and graphically written. By the way, saeaking of guns, 
we are bound also, to commend— 

Tue Wasuixetonian, a weekly newspaper, published in this city, by 
Herrick & Ropes, at the office of the Atlas. It is printed with great 
neatness, and edited with taste, zeal, and judgment, by Mr. James 
Burns, whose activity in the cause makes him peculiarly fit for the post 
he holds. Another excellent publication is the— 


Crystat Fount, a little semi-monthly, which comes from the office 
of Burnett & Allen, corner of Chambers and Centre streets. It is chaste 
as its title, beautifully printed, supplied with music, and full of ‘ good 
matter.”’ 

We notice that the ladies in this city have formed a new temperance 
society, which, in compliment to the mother of Marshall, the Kentucky 
apostle of temperance, is called the Lady Agathy Marshall Temperance 
Society. The varicus ramifications of the temperance machinery, and 
the untiring efforts of its advocates, are not half understood and appre- 
ciated. The good they are doing is, however, apparent to every obser- 
ver, even the most careless. A drunken man is an object almost as rare 


in the streets of our great city, as in those of the quietest village in the 
Jand. God speed the good work ! 


ComPLete.—Boz's Works, as published by Messrs. Curry & Co., 155 
Broadway, and Cooper’s Sea Novels, including his last, the Two Admi- 
rails, are now complete, and either set may be purchased for five dollars 
—cheap enough, in all conscience. No man who wishes to put im- 
proving fiction in the way of his children, should omit to purchase these 
works. 

The Encylopedia Americana, from the same hovse, has reached its 
2Qist number. It is to be completed in eighty weekly parts ; and its cir- 
culation in this way will do wonders toward the diffusion of useful prac- 
tical knowledge. 








{> The launch of the frigate St. Lawrence at Norfolk, Va., was 
stayed at Norfolk last week, and the hands in the Navy Yard were dis- 
charged, as in Philadelphia, New York and Boston. 


> The House of Representatives of the U. S. on Friday favorably 


disposed of and re to the House seventy-eight private bills, in- 
cluding one of relief to the heirs of the cicheanad Baron de Kalb. 


{> The Genessee Western Seminary, erected in Lima, N. ¥., by the 
Methodists, in 1832, at a cost of about $20,000, was destroyed by fire 
last week. There was insurance to the amount of $15,000, icies 
however, being assigned to secure a mortgage for $20,000 held by the 
state. The furniture was principally saved, and a portion of the walls 


will answer anew. The school will not be interrupted, but be continued 
in the town-house. 


{> The news of an eartiffoake desolating the island of Hayti, allu- 
ded to in our last, has been confirmed. Cape Town was entirely swal- 
lowed up, with two thirds of its inhabitants; Port au Prince has suffered 
terribly, and some other places were shaken down, involving great loss 
of life and of property. Fire consumed in many cases what the earth- 
quake spared. 


0G Hon. C. Van Ness, sonuf Gevernor Van Ness, of Vermont, was 
lately killed near San Antonio, Texas, by the accidental discharge of the 
rifle of a friend with whom he was riding. 


(> Hon. T. F. Marshall of Kentucky, is still in town, having been 
retained as counsel in the case of Munroe Edwards. 


{> The Boston Traveller states that refrigerator cars are in prepara- 
tion for the Western railroad, in which fiesh provisions, fruit, &c. are to 
be orted from Michigan to Boston, in excellent order, though in 
heat ofsummer. The country is safe. 








An English landscape painter named Egerton, who resided near 
the city of Mexico, was recently murdered with his mistress, while walk- 
ing with her in a garden. The deed was committed in a most brutal 
manner, and the perpetfators, having disfigured the face of the woman 
affixed a label to her dress, lest she should not be recognized. Egerton 
has left a wife and family in England, and it is suspected that the deed 
was done at the instance, and probably by the hand of one or more of his 
own countrymen. Perhaps it was plaxned in England. 


(> Charles King, Esq. (American) has been appointed corporation 
printer, vice Bryant & Boggs, removed. 


{> Mr. Ellis the late Minister to Texas had his audience of leave on 
the 21st ult. and Gen. Waddy Thompson, our new Minister, was re- 
ceived on the same day. He appears to be popular and influential at 
Mexico, and he is doing all he can for the release of the Texan prison- 
ers. Santa Ana is strengthening himself at Mexico, and seems to care 
very little about Texas or Yucatan. The Liberals are hostile to him, 
and may yet effect his overthrow. 


> Col. Blodgett, who commanded the Rhode Island military and 
volunteers against the Dorr party, has been appointed one of the exami- 
ners of the military academy at West Point; and has been presented 
with a sword by his Rhode lisland friends. 


{> Gen. Scott, visiting Danville, Pa., recently to review some troops 
in camp there, had quite a pleasant reception—escorts, wreaths from 
the ladies, visits from them at his levee, a public dinner, and all that.— 
Lions are not to be had every day in such places as Danville, and when 
caught are, of course, made much of. 


(> The Washingtonians in Boston had a great time on Thursday of 
last week, a temperance convention, at which it was resolved that per} 
suasion is the true and proper basis of action in the temperance cause. 
This is a side hit at compulsory laws, which are of no use when people 
are resolved to break them, and superogatory where public sentiment is 
against grog-shops. A resolution was adopted to form a State Washing- 
tonian Seciety. Among the most effective speakers were Rev. Dr. Pat- 
ten and Sandy Welsh of this city, and other visiters from New York. 


{> Three hundred acres of standing wood were destroyed in Foxbo 
ro’, Mass., last week, taking fire from a locomotive on a railroad. 


{> The cotton factory of Mr. Green, in Gravesville, near Norwich, 
Conn., was destroyed by fire last week. Damage, $100,000 ; insurance 
$75,000. 


>” The Legislature of Maine has adjourned, having appointed four 
commissioners, with power, to settle the North Eastern Boundary. Two 
of the gentlemen were taken from each political party. 


(> The Florida War would certainly seem to be hardly done yet, not- 
withstanding it has been so represented and proclaimed. On or aboat 
the 14th of May seventeen persons were killed, and many more wounded, 
in the counties of Columbia and Alachua. A portion of these were men 
women and children surprised in their houses, and a portion were sol- 
diers and citizens who went in pursuit. The marauders are a party of 
runaway Creeks, accompanied by Tigertail, who has once been reported 
killed, but would appear to have come to life again. Halleck Tustenug- 
gee has brought in all his band, and was at the last accounts, still active 
in fulfilling his promise to bring in the Indians. Late accounts dispute 
the statement that so many were killed. 
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{> Ex-Governor Boggs, of Missouri, was still alive at latest dates.— 
it is hoped that he may recover. 


> There is a rumor that Joe Smith, the Mormon prophet, has been 
killed in an afiray near Nauvoc. 


> Hon. S. L. Southard has resigned his seat in the Senate of the 
United States, on account of continued and prostrating ill health, from 
which, it is feared he never will recover. 


> Hon. Abbott Lawrence, nominated to fill the vacancy in the Mas- 
sachusetts delegation in Congress, occasioned by the resignation of Mr. 
Winthrop, declines on account of ill health. Hon. Nathan Appleton of 
Boston has been nominated in Lis place. 


{> The New Common Council, including the Whig members, as 
seated by the decision of the Supreme Court, bave had two or three 
meetings, and have made lots of removals and appointments of course. 
They will oust every office-holder under the late regime. 


OC" A duel took place on Friday of last week near Norfolk, Va., be- 
tween Midshipmen Sas. P. Waddell and Archibald H. Waring, of the 
U.S. Navy, both of whom are attached to the Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Waddel was wounded, the ball from his antagonist’s pistol having lodg- 
ed a little below the iip joint; Mr. Waddei’s pistol being stiff on trig- 
ger, did not, we learn, go off. Tha ball had not been extracted om Sat- 
urday. Itis feared that the wounded man will not survive. - 


K> Mr. Dickens and lady, it it stated, have taken passage in the 
packet ship George Washington, which sails on the 7th inst. 


i The shock of an earthquake was felt at Ponce, Porto Rico, 
7th May. It probably belonged to the same family which d 
Hayti. Shocks were experienced the same day at Havanaand Matam 


OS An alarming riot, which was, however, pramptly suppressed, oc- 
curred in New Orleans on the 20th of May. The Municipality notes had 
been considered during suspension times as the safest description of pro- 
perty; and many persons of humble means had re@®ived and hoarded 
this description of currency. Upon the resumption by the banks, the 
municipality notes were thrown out ef circulation by the refusal of tra- 
ders to accept them; and as the city had made no preparation for their 
immediate redemption, other than as they may be consumed in the pay- 
ment of taxes, many of the poor are thus shut out from the purchase of a 
loaf of bread. Infuriated by these circumstances, a mob commenced 
the sacking and destruction ef the brokers’ offices in Canal and Common 
streets. Two er three were broken into, and from fifteen to twenty 
thousand dollars were stolen; but the prompt movements of the police, 
and the arrest of some dozen of the ealation, scattered the crowd.— 
There were other riotous symptoms, but they were awed down without 
further damage. 


Soci: > coe 


Move. AbvertiseMeNT ror THe Owners or Runaway Wives. 
—‘* Whereas Fanny Marton, alias Kerr, has, without cause, left my 
habitation, and is floating upun the ocean of tyrannical extravagance, 
prone to prodigality, taking a wild goose chase, and kindling her 
pipe with the coal of curiosity, to abscond and abolish such insidious, 
clandestine, noxious, pernicious, diabolical, and notorious deportment, 
I therefore caution all persons from harbouring and trusting her on 
my acc»unt, as I will pay no debts of her contracting from this date, 
unless compelled by law.—James Kerr.” 


i 


Tue Saitorn anp THE “ Bisnop’s Son's Doc.’”’—An old weather- 
beaten tar, who had been entrusted with a dog, the property of Lieuten- 
ant Philpotts, was brought up in Queen street, Devonport, one evening 
last week, giving evident signs that he was more than “ half seas over.” 
The course he was steering varied so frequently, that, for the safety of 
her majesty’s lieges, a police officer made him heave to, and asked him to 
what port he was bound? The bluff old sailor; e ‘ied, ‘To heaven!” 
The officer stared incredulously; and Jack added, “I’m d dif I 
aint—for I’m following the Bishop’s son’s dog!”"—Davenport Tele- 
graph. 





a 


Deatn or Buncarer, THE Puairtst.—This morning, intelligence 
was received in London, at the various eporting houses, that Bunga- 
ree, the Australian pugilist, who contended in a pugilistic encounter 
on Wednesday last, at Newmarket, with John Broome, for £300 
aside, expired at ten o’clock last night, at a public house six miles 
se the a of contest, from the effects of the dreadful punishment 

e received. 


i 


ImrerTINENCE WELL Puntsnep.—Some English le were visi- 
ting a garden at Palermo, Sicily, and among the little ornamental 
buildings, they came to one, upon which was written “ Non aperite ;” 
that is, “ Don’t open.” This prohibition only served to excite their 
curiosity, and they very uncivilly proceeded to disobey the hospitable 
owner’s injunction. On opening the door a forcible jet of water was 


pa rer full in their faces—a very just though not very severe retri. 
ution. 













Russtan Serrs.—Some of the Count Cheremetieff’s serfs are mer- 
chants, and very wealthy. The riches of a serf are generally obtain- 
ed by procuring his master’s permission to leave his estate, and fol- 
low some trade in a town where he can, without interruption, turn a 
small capital and his natural shrewdness to account. This boon is 
well paid for if he is successful. Inthe country, in cases where the 
landlord’s cupidity does not interfere, with the provisions made by the 
law for the serfs benefit, they cometimes accumulate large sums ; for 
they spend ittle upon themselves, and an increase of wealth does 
not make all ati in their habits that might be expected. The 
custom is to the serf three days.of the week to cultivate the por- 
tion of land assigned to him by his master, for whom he works the 
other three ; and in this case also he sometimes reaches a state of com- 
parative sfflaence. Many of the Count Cheremetieff’s serfs could of 
course, if permitted purchase their freedom ;, but this nobleman has 
no idea of allowing them to take advantage of their own indus'ry : on 
the contrary, it is a subject of self-gratulation with many to possess 
rich serfs, and it is affirmed that Cheremetieff is so prond of his that 
no sum would tempt him to give them their liberty, a worthy descend- 
ant, truly,of his ancestor in the days of Catharine. With this man 
there is no plea of necessity, but it gratifies his vanity, for it hasan 
effict when he invités foreigners to his country seat. On these occa- 
sions the count is received by one of his rich serfs, in a mean hut 
built in the usual style of a Russian log-house, and fitted up with the 
rudest furniture ; the table is covered with the coarsest linen, and a 
black loaf with some salt and a wooden bowl of borsch, are placed 
upon it. The party merely taste this humble refreshment, when @ 
door leading to another house at the back is opened, and the noble 
proprietor and his friends are then ushered into an apartment hand- 
somely furnished : the table is here loaded with plate, glass, fruit, and 

‘profusion of viands, in the arrangement of which little taste is dis- 
yed; and champagne, quass, and votka are served, one as freely 
asthe other. The guests leave the house astonished by such an en- 
tertainment given by a Russian serf, fancying perhaps that, under 
the circumstances, the mar is as well pleased to be a slave as free ; 
and, in some cases they are right. In all probability the serf who 
has thus feasted his master and friends can scarcely read, knows no- 
thing of figures, counts with beads, and has a beard of enormous 
length : he makes, however, large sums of money, for he is shrewd, 
cunning, and saving. His moments of extravagance are when, as in 
this case, he receives his lord, or of his own children’s wed- 
dings.~-Jesse’s Notes. 





Case or Presvmprion.—Curious scenes sometimes occur in Courts 
of Justice, where almost every phase of human nature is presented. 
An English paper states, that during an argument in Council, in a 
case heard a short time since before Vice Chancellor Wigram, with 
respect to presumption, his Honor said that the following was the 
strongest case he ever met with. .A man was tried before Lord Ken- 
yon, on an indictment under the game laws, for shooting abird. It 
was proved that the man fired, and that the bird fell and was picked 
up by the prisoner. The jury returned a verdict of not guilty. 
When asked for their reason, they said they presumed that the bird 
hed died of fright, there being no evidence that there wasjany shot 
in the gun. - 

er 

Masvuscrivt or tHe New Testament.—The illu:t-ious Cardinal 
An.elo Mai has just finished a work which has occupied him more than 
ten years, namely, an edition of the New Testament, with variations of 
allthe manuscripts that are to be found if all the principal libraries of 
Rome and the rest of Italy, with numerous notes, full of philological 
research. The text which the Cardinal has taken for the foundation of 
his edition, is that of the celebrated manuscript No. 1209, in the Vatican 
library, dating so far back as the sixth century. Upon the suggestion of 
his eminence, the Roman Government has resolved to publish a fac sim- 
ile of this manuscript; it is in what are called oncial letters, gilt, of 
continued writing, scriptia continua) that is to say, that the words are 
not separated by spaces. The celebrated engraver, M. Ruspi, is appoin- 
ted to engrave this fac simile; when finished, copies will be sent by the 
Holy Father to all the sovereigns of Christendom. 

———— 


A Rexiciovs Doc.—Mcr. Simpson, farmer, at Bowness, in this voun 
ty, has at present a sheep dog in his possession which attends church 
every Sabbath during the morning service. As soon as the bell com- 
mences ringing, the dog shows symptoms of considerable anxiety, and 
after a few peals have been rung, he may be seen proceeding towards 
the sacred edifice, unaccompanied by any one. Perhaps the most extra- 
ordinary fact is that he never attends the church but on Sundays, al- 
though the bell rings frequently during the week.— Whitehaven Herald. 


Steines’ cane 


Sir Francis Blake Delaval represented the borough of Andover, in 
the British Parliament, in 11771, and, it is related, he obtained his 
election by a very singular manoeuvre. He got a culverin, and, at 
the time of polling, he discharged five hundred guineas, which, flying 
among the voters, soon determined their choice. This might literally 
be called bombarding the town, and taking it by surprise. Such a 
coup de main would succeed at most elections. 
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THE ENCHANTED POSTILION. 


Colonel ‘O’Halloran was, in the year 1807, commandant of Fort 
Charles, Kinsale. The colonel was a gallant Lrish gentleman of sixty-six 
years of age, a widower. He had an only daughter (he had married 
rather late in life,) and Lydia O’ Halloran was at this “i in her twen- 





tieth year. She was a beautiful girl, and had been pa cated ina 
convent in the adjoining county; and as she unfortuna ad lost her 
mother, Miss O’ Halloran was placed under the charge of a lady who su- 
perintended a first-rate finishing school. 


In this same schoo] she had formed a tender friendship with another 
young lady, a Miss Caroline Shannon. 

Occasionally, the brother of Caroline, young Maurice Shannon, a fine 
specimen of an Irish country gentleman, would ride over to B******* to 
visit his sister; but as latterly his visits had been frequently repeated, 
Caroline began to suspect that all this attention was not paid to herself; 
and with a little quick-sighted ebservation, she had not the slightest 
doubt but that her brother Maurice was enamoured of the charming 
Lydia O’Halloran. She also remarked, from an unconscious change in 
the manner of her interesting schoolfellow, that she was in no way dis- 
pleased with the manners or person of Maurice Shannon. 

Now, there had been, for upwards of seventy years, a feud between 
the farailies of O'Halloran and Shannon, commencing with a disputed 
tract of bog-land. The matter had been thrown into Chancery, and the 
coals of litigation kept so cleverly in a blaze by the attorneys of each 
party, that the cause appeared to bid fair to be interminable. It had 
been the death of three chancellors, doubtless for want of sleep, think- 


ing of the ramifications of the case; and it had also fattened, surfeited, 
and killed off a scere of rising barristers—stopping them in their briefy 


career! 

Colonel O'Halloran had never seen Maurice Shannon. 
exchanged shots with his father, Fitzgerald Shannon, Esq., when the lat- 
ter gentleman propelled a pistol bullet through the fleshy part of the co- 
lonel’s left arm, and of which the worthy colonel was frequently reminded 
by occasional twitches in the part affected, years and years after his ad- 
versary, the squire, had been gathered to the tomb of his ancestors.— 
This pain in the arm always ruffled the colonel’s temper,—for it brought 
to his recollection the never-to-be-terminated and ruinously expensive 
lawsuit. > 

The colonel now sent for M ia O'Halloran home, to preside at 
his residence in the neighborh Fort Charles. Lydia took a most 
affectionate leave of Caroline Shannon; and, we must own it at once, 







had received the vows of Maurice, consenting that he should write to | 


her, but trusting to his ingenuity to procure the safe delivery of the let- 
ters. If she was to blame in this affair, it must be remembered that she 
was young, inexperienced, had not known the fond and vigilant attention 
of a mother; but, alas! Lydia was in love. : 
“Love teaches cunning even to innocence; 

And where he gets possession, his first work 

Is to dig deep within a heart, and there 

Lie hid, and, like a miser in the dark, 

To feast alone.” Dryden. 


Colonel ‘O'Halloran had a nephew of his own name; he was in the 
army, a captain of cavalry, and rather a martinet. He had been edu- 
cated in a very precise school,—the period when dragoons wore pow- 
der: in our improving days, the only powder used by dragoons is in their 
ball-cartridges. Captain O’Halloran was about thirty-eight, formal, and 
with an immense notion of his own honor. He never looked like a mar- 
rying man; but his uncle, the colonel, in his imagination, had fondly set 
him down as the future husband of Lydia. 

The captain had good connexions, amongst whom he was the frequent 
visitor ef a nobleman in the neighborhood, Viscount Kilskiddery, who 
was as fond of the captain’s society as the captain was partial to the ex- 
quisite claret of the viscount. 

In the domestic establishment of Lord Kilskiddery was a postilion, a 
rale Insh boy, one Tim Ryan. His father had been a small (very small) 
farmer, and was the first person who hit on the idea of mixing cow-hair 
in the manufacture of cheese, by way of making it ‘“‘hould together.” — 
From such a parent as this, how was it to be wondered that Tim Ryan 
should become so perfect a genius? And as for his religious principles, 
his father always remarked, and it was corroborated by the Rev. Pat 
Sullivan, ‘‘that Tim Ryan would be the first at mass every morning in 
the year,—that is, if the holy water had been whisky.” Tim Ryan had 
got into a scrape: he had borrowed a gun, and one fine morning, as he 
was sporting about in his master’s (Lord Kilskiddery’s) plantations, he 
espied a hare sitting in her form. Tim could not withstand the tempta- 
tion of the divil that superintends field-sports, and he shot the hare. On 
the report of the gun, Mr. Michael Oregan, gamekeeper to my Lord 
Viscount Kilskiddery, diligently dodged about until he caught Tim Ryan 
with the hare thrust up behind his jacket, and tightiy buttoned up; and 
there it lay, the length of Tim’s spine, like a gipsy child a-pick-a-back, 
and would never have been discovered at all, if the dogs that followed 
the game-keeper had not been very fidgetty about Tim’s person, which 
oceasioned Michael Oregan’s eye to turn in that direction, when he de- 
scried the tail of the hare just emerging betwixt the skirts of Tim’s coat, 
having been squeezed out by the extraordinary pressure. The zealous 
gamekeeper, who was no friend to Tim, laid hold of him, and, ripping 


He had once 
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up his buttoning in a trice, puss fell vo the ground. “Ye villin!’’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ ye’ve been depredating my Lord’s presarves.” Tim Ryan 
attempted to excuse himself, by informing the gamekeeper, “that the 
| hare had jumped up his back of its own accord, to hide itself, becaase he 
heard a gun digcharged.” 

Mr. Oregan shook his head, and implied that he did not give perfect 
credence to this asseveration. 

‘* Tin’ Ryan,” said the honest gamekeeper, “if so be as you'll give 
me a tinpenny, I’! not develope to my Lord Viscount Kilskiddery that 
you poached his game.” 

Tim was indignant. “Ah, bathershin, Mike, an’ you know I haven’t 
got a tinpenny in the world!” 
fone went away with the hare, and reported the whole matter to his 
ordship. . 
|  Onthe following morning, Lord Kilskiddery, in the presence of Cap- 
| tain O'Halloran (who breakfasted with him, ) athena poor Tim Ryan 
to a private examination, having made notes of the evidence of the game- 
| keeper. He sternly asked his postilion, how he dared to destroy his 
| game? 
|  Plaise your lordship’s honor and glory,” replied Tim, “I shot the 
hare by accident.” 

“« By accident,”’ remarked Captain O’ Halloran. 

“* Bymccident,” continued the postilion. “I was firing at a bash, and 
the beast ran across my aim, all of his own accord.” 
| ‘The gamekeeper tells a different story,’’ replied his lordship. 
| «Och! don’t put faith in what that man says,” said Tim Ryan, ‘when 
| he niver cares about spaking the truth any how. 
| 


He tould me, t’other 
da 


er lordship was not so fit te fill the chair of justice as a jackass!” 
yay,” exclaimed Viscount Kilskiddery, “indeed, and what did 
?’ 
Plaise yet lordship, I said yer lordship was.” 
©“ Thank you for the compliment,” said the good-humored Irish noble- 
man. ‘ There,—get about your bnainess, you rascal; I want the post- 
chariot in half an hour: put the horses to.” 
Tim Ryan’s heart“was in his mouth; he would have talked for half an 
heur, but his master pointed very significantly to the door. 
_ When Tim got down into the servants’ hall, he found the gamekeeper 
| there, and he told kim he had settled his business with his lordship. 
| 











And then he made his way to the outbuildings, to get his chaise and pair 

ready. 
| The gamekeeper, who owed Tim a grudge—they had been rivals in a 
| love affair ; for there had formerly resided in Lord Kilskiddery’s esta- 
| blishment a sparkling black-eyed damsel, in the capacity of housemaid, 
| by name Shelah Balinagrash. Now, although this to English ears was 
not a pretty name, Shelah Balinagrash was a very pretty specimen of 
rustic lrish beauty. 
| So Mike Oregan, the gamekeeper, not quite understanding how or 
| why Tim Ryan had been acquitted by his lordship, thought that, per- 
_ haps, he had best go and make it up with Tim. And he was acquaint- 

ed with an infallible way “to come over’ Tim. Oregan’s maternal 
parent was an eminent private distilleress of that seducing liquor called 
potheen; and her son, the gamekeeper, who was compelled to be up 
early and late, found a stone bottle of the preparation, which Mrs. Oregan 
had presented him, very comforting. So he sallied into the stable wherein 
Tim was harnessing hia nags, and with an insinuating smile which, some- 
how or other, all Irishmen can readily assume, he said, ‘‘Come, Tim, 
it’s no use our being inimies. I ewn I treated ye ill in doing my duty 
this morning ; so now, to set matters right again, I'l) trate ye well to some 
whisky.” Tim Ryan had very little malice about him, and that little 
vanished in the thin air, as he sniffed the illicit distillation. So they 
shook hands,—the gamekeeper in a friendly way assisting Tim to get the 
carriage out of the coach-house, and putting the horses to. After which, 
they had two or three gallipots full of whisky each. 


The gamekeeper gave Tim a leg up into his saddle, and combed the 
manes of the old horses with a stable comb, and his own shock head of 
hair afterwards. Tim had one more gallipot full of whisky, then started 
at score out of the yard, and dashed gaily round the sweep, pulling his 
nags up cheek to cheek, and nose to nose, at the front entrance of Kils- 
kiddery Castle. 


The excitement of having been “‘ had up and fried” before his lord- 


| ship was not in any degree lessened by the quantity of ardent spirit Tim 


the park, and for a while all went on very well, though his lordship 
| 


Ryan had taken. Neither Lord Kilskiddery nor Captain O'Halloran 


perceived that he was intoxicated. Habit made him clear the gates of 


thought that his postilion was driving unusually fast. 


Ten minutes had not elapsed before the inmates of the chaise saw 
through the front windows that their postilion did not keep time with the 
motion of his horse, and that he was bumped aloft out of the saddle every 
now and then; also, that he swerved inwardly, and rested his elbow on 
the back of the other steed: in so doing, his spur pricked the horse he 
was riding much higher in the flank than it had ever before been touch- 
ed, and he bolted against the pole violently. This caused a sudden jerk 
of Tim’s rein with the other horse, which sent the carriage, pestilion, 
Lord Kilskiddery, Captain O’ Halloran, and the nags, all péle-méle into 
a wide, dry ditch together,—his lordship’s head making its way through 
the glass of the chaise window. 

Some “natives” who were at work on a potato patch scrambled to 
their assistance, apparently delighted at the accident,—for they shouted 
“ Hoorooloo!” and cut a number of fantastic capers with their legs, as 
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they ran along. Some of them came and held the horses by the ears; 
some held fast by the hoofs, spite of the kicking and plunging; others 
— his lordship, who was rather corpulent, through the chaise win- 

ow, tearing off all his buttona, as it was impossible to open the door.— 
His lordship was a kind landlord, and popular ; consequently, his worthy 
tenants lugged him furth through the aperture, wrenching his watch and 
chain out of his fob, the seals with the Kilskiddery coronet and arms 
catching in a corner of the window. 

The next job was to fish out Captain O’ Halloran, who was much bruis- 
ed with the concussion. As for Tim Ryan he was laying between the 
two backbones of the horses; and as they were kicking and struggling 
in opposite directions, he received a tolerable squeezing; indeed, if he 
had fe been as wet as he was, he must have been inevitably ground to 
powder. 

The next day, both Tim Ryan and Michael Oregan received their 
formal discharge from his lordship’s service. And though neither of the 
ragamuffins deserved a farthing, the steward paid them their wages, and 
er them that which was entirely thrown away—hulf an hour’s good 

vice. 

These two worthies then began to consult as to what would be the best 
course to take; and Tim ingeniously suggested that they should go down 
to Mistress Kavanagh’s whisky-shop, and settle their future business in 
the world. The gamekeeper seconded his motion, and off they went, 
and bespoke two beds in one apartment,—each man with his shillelagh 
and his bundle, ' 

Here they consoled themselves with some of Mistress Kavanagh’s best, 
and sat drinking and palavering up in the bed-room. Oregan thought 
that they had better both go and enlist as soldiers: but Tim was of gpi- 
nion that soldiers in poor ould Ireland had three or four other busineliies 
to follow besides soldiering ; that they were the tithe-collectors, the still- 
hunters, and the petty constables,—sometimes the road-makers; and so 
he declined. Now, most unluckily, the name of Shela Balinagrash was 
mentioned by Tim. The gamekeeper’s eyes glistened, and he proposed 
that Tim Ryan should never dare more to think of her. Tim bristled up 
at this, as he imagined himself no small-beer in the affections of that 
damsel. We all know the irascibility and pugnacity of county of Cork 
boys. The whisky was owt, but, alas! it was also in; and the two 
Strephons simultaneously grasped their shillelaghs, and began to lay on 
to each other with great force and dexterity, having first barred the door 
to prevent interruption. Blow succeeded blow; no other but Cork skulls 
could have stood the conflict. It was now getting dark, and they each 
rapped the floor frequently, missing one another. On Mike Oregan re- 
ceiving a sharp blow over the left eye, he called a parley, and said it was 
unlike gentlemen to fight in the dark, proposing, that as they were rather 
tired, that they should agree to go to their separate couches, and begin 
the battle again fresh in the morning. Tim, whose boaes ached all over, 
consented to the truce; and the combatants, without undressing, took 
their shillelaghs into bed with them. From the effects of the whisky, 
these poor misguided wretches were soon fast asleep. 

When the sun threw a ray of brilliancy into the apartment next morn- 
ing, Tim Ryan was the only vecupant ; for the courageous Mike Oregan, 
waking first, and feeling not only much contused but confused, and think- 
ing that he had received quite beating enough, resolved to fight no more. 
Besides, as Tim was perfectly quiet, he was not quite certain that he had 
not entirely killed his friend; under these apprehensions, he carefully 
felt in Tim Ryan’s breeches pockets, from which he extracted the wages 
that Tim had been paid by Lord Kilskiddery’s steward; and he very 
quietly took himself below, where he paid Mrs. Kavanagh’s reckoning, 
and wished her good day, as he was obliged to go, and he had left Ais 

riend in bed. 

So we will now change the scene to the highroad that leads to Fort 
Charles, Kinsale. It was a fine morning, with a clear, brisk air; the 
larks were up all around, singing in emulation. On a clump of earth on 
the side of the road was seated one of those creatures cf almost a doubt- 
ful gender, one Collyogh M‘Doole. This old woman was smoking 4 short 
pipe, and every puff appeared to have puckered up a wrinkle in her 
weather-beaten countenance. Before her, on the ground, was placed a 
worn-out basket, in which she had some toys, stay-laces, tin pepyer- 
boxes, extinguishers, and brown jugs; several hareskina were hanging 
round the basket. Cuvllyogh M:Doole was musing to herself, “ As I gain 
my living by fortune-teiling. I'd like much to know whether I shall have 
any dinner to-day? It would aise my mind, and also my appetite, if I 
could foretell that.” . 


At this moment, a groom in a neat livery alvanced along the highway ; 
this was Jonathan Tabbs, an English domestic of Mr. Maurice Shannon, 
and who was much in his master’s confidence. He was now employed 
On a special and rather difficult mission, which was no less than to deli- 
ver a billet-doux into the hands of Miss Lydia O'Halloran; and the dif- 
ficulty of this consisted in the fact, that Colonel O'Halloran knew his 
person, as he had formerly been in his service. 


Maurice Shannon had given Tabbs a half-crown to aid and expedite 
his mission, Oe Tabbs seeing the es tie aed it crossed his mind 
that she would not object to earn a shilling ng the letter up to 
Fort Charles. He nh thinking how he Shock eaieats the lady of the 
hareskins, when he was anticipated by her exclaiming, “Shure there’s 
Mister Tabbs, Mr. Maurice Shannon's valley-de-sham !” 

“Why, you know me, good woman?” said the groom. 

“I knows every body,” replied Mrs. M‘Doole. “ There isn’t a donkey 
or a goose in the country that I don’t know.” 
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“ Are you going up Fort Charles way?” inquired Tabbs. “If so, and 
you will carry this letter, I will give you a shilling.” ; 

The fortune-teller glanced at him, and said, “ Faix, and isn’t it a long 
shilling walk for my ould legs, and may be the letter’s particler ” 

“ Very particular,” answered the groom, “ and quite private.’ 

“ And to whom am J to deliver it!” cunningly asked the old woman. 

“To Miss Lydia O'Halloran,” said the groom. 

“Och, the beauteous! this is particler, any how,” replied Collyogh 
M‘Doole. 

“ Then you'll take it, Goody? 
give me change for this half-crewn.” 

The fortune-teller, in a whining tone, cried, “ Ah, now, and where’s 
a poor cratur like me, whe has laid out her little all on three hareskins 
this blessed mornin’, to find change for half-a-crown, darliu’ ?” 

Tabbs was puzzled. 

“You said you would undertake it.”’ m 

Mrs. M‘Doole replied, “I've no objections to take it, but not under. 

“Under! Under what?” inquired Tabbs. ; 

“ The half-crown,” whispered the beldame, coaxingly, and holding out 
her hand. 

“ Extortionate old hag! she has done me,”’ thought Tabbs, as he gave 
Ler the letter and the half-crown; and with a caution for safe delivery, 
he left her. : 

Mrs. M-Doole having spat on the half-crown for luck, winked her eye 
and mattered, “ [hat English futman would have deluded me out of 
eighteen-pence, but I came a bit of Cork over him.” ae 

But, hey! who is this coming striding along the road, singing, “Po 
tatoes grow in Limerick !’’ sweltering undera long frieze coat ( pronounc- 
ed freeze, because it was so warm,) cord breeches and top boots, a 
round pot hat, stick and bundle?’ Why Tim Ryan, who had been going 
the same pace, and chanting the same ditty ever since sun-rise, scaring 
up the plovers and stone curlews. : ; 

Tim saw Collyogh M:Doole, and communed with himself, ‘‘ An oula 
female !—I want refreshment: if ould women have nothing else plea- 
sant about them, they're seldom w:thout a pinch of snuff.—Mother! will 
you lend me the loan of a pinch of snuff?” 

“T’ faith ye’re welcome,” said Mrs. M’Doole; and she produced a 
paper with a little snuff in it, and a pack of very dirty cards from her 
pocket. “ Will ye have your furtin’ told, for you're a handsome gos- 
soon?” 

“You're not the first she female as’Ha< tould me that,” replied Mr. 
Ryan, very conceitedly. ‘‘ What have ye here in your lucky-bag*”’ 

“ Prizes of all sorts, no blanks!—pincushiens, cakes, and combs.” 

“ Cakes ind combs in company !”’ said Tim. ‘ No catch, I’m think- 
ing.” 

“Mr M‘Doole now offered to tell Tim his fortune for a penny. Tim 
was dazzled with the proposal: so he unbuttoned the knee of his 
breeches, and took out the coin. ‘ My pocket is very low, you see, 
mother.” 

The old woman assumed a very mysterious air as she gazed on Tim 
Ryan’s palm; and she said, ‘‘ You are bornto good fortune.” 

“Thank ye fer nothing,” replied Tim. 

“You are in love with a pretty girl,” said the purveyoress of witch- 
craft. . 

“Och, the Saints! How did you find out that?” simpered Tim. 

‘* She’s dark-haired,” impressively muttered M‘Doole. 

“You lie!’ quickly answered Tim. “beg your pardon, ye’re mis- 
informed; Shelah Balinagrash’s hair was flax when she was a bakby, 
and now its asort of dandy brown auburn. But, come, I'll jusht prove 
you. What’s the first letters of my sweetheart’s name?” 

“S. B.,” said the fortune-teller. 

Tim stared. 

“ Devil burn me! how did the old cratur discover that ?” 

“ You will be rich and noble,” predicted Collyogh M‘Doole. 

“ Nivir, ma’am, nivir!” sighed Tim. ‘‘ Nivir was there such a poor 
undone young boy as I.” 

The old woman tried to console Tim by saying, “‘ That when things 
come to the worst, they must mead.” 

Tim acknowledged the truth of that axiom, by remarking that he found 
that to be the case withhis old stockings. 


“ Mayhap,” said M‘Doole, ‘when you went to sleep, you'd like te 
dream of Shelah?” and she offered him a case-bottle, which Jim first 
smelt, and then without the slightest hesitation applied it to his mouth 
several times. The cunning fortune-teller having excited him with the 
potheen, warmed up his imagination with the great luck about to hap- 
pen tohim, the riches aad honors which he was shortly to acquire, with 
all the customary blarney of her profession. Tim Ryan walked on, 
light-hearted, if not light-headed ; for cunning old M‘Doole, to impress 
the ignorant and unwary of the potency of her preparations had, infused 
some sleep-creating herb into her whiskey-bottle. 


We will now place ourselves in the garden of Colonel O’Halloran,— 
a large piece of ground walled in and laid out in the usual style; yew 
hedges cut into peacocks and other fantastic shapes; therein was an ar- 
tour, trellised and overrun with honeysuckles, jasmine, and clematis ; 
and in it were seated, in a very confidential communication, Miss Lydia 
O'Halloran and her maid Shelah Balinagrash; in the conrse of which, 
the young lady spoke in the most flattering terms of Maurice O’Shannon ; 
and the maid, encouraged by the condescension of her young mistress, 
owned a soft passion for Mr. Jonathan Tabbs, his honor’s English 


Here is your reward, one shilling, 
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groom ; and that she had completely cut with one Tim Ryan, a postillon, 
who had once kept her company, and taken entirely to the “fresh one,”’ 
as she called Tabbs. 

She then inquired of Miss O'Halloran when they might expect a visit 
from Mr. Maurice Shannon. 

Miss Lydia felt in her reticule, and rather alarmedly turned the con- 
tents out, exclaiming, “‘ What have I done with his last letter? I hope 
to heaven it is not lost! if so, Shelah, I am lost!” and here a few tender 
tears obtruded themselves in her pretty eyes. 

Shelah said, “‘ Dry your tears, miss: if you are Jost, I don’t intend to 
he thecryer! I think I saw you destroy the envelope; and if any one 
find the letter, I’ll swear it was written to me. And there’s no time to 
think about it, for here is Colonel O'Halloran coming, and in a deuce of 
a tantrum !” 


The Colonel had just received his newspaper from Dublin; and the 


' first paragraph that caught his eye was, “ Court or Cuancery. Shan- 


non versus O' Halloran,” with more pestponement and cross-bills; and, 
like other cross-bills (the birds described by the naturalist, Yarrel,) they 


*- are principally supported by pines. 


Poor Lydia trembled when her father, in a cold, haughty tone, ad- 
dressed her, “Oh, good morning, miss.’ She felt certain-that he had 
picked up the lost clandestine letter. ‘Is it not enough,”* said the col- 
onel, “that I should ever be in the boiling cauldron of the law, but that 
I am to be tormented in my domestic relations 1” 

Shelah, who could use the freedom of long service, remarked, ‘‘ I am 
your domestic, though I am not your relation” 

“Be good enough to hold your tongue, Shelah !”’ replied Colonel O’- 
Halloran. Lydia falteringly inquired what was the matter. Her father 
glanced at her. ‘What is the matter, indeed! Your trembling voice 
explains all—all !”’ 

Shelah looked fierce, and said, “Sir, master! I beg your pardon, but 
Miss Lydia‘has never been used to your unkind manner.” 

O’ Halloran was softened, and muttered, ‘ Unkind! I love her dear- 
ly!” But be took out a letter without a superscription. “I suppose I 
may believe my own eyes ?” 

helah was very demure, and remarked, “Och, what a consarn to 
make such a rumpus about! I own, sir, I am but a poor servant; it is 
a fault, but notan unpardonable fault.” 
‘* Shelah,” said O’ Halloran, ‘“‘no one asked your opinion in this mat- 


ter!’ Then turning to his r, ‘‘You have deceived me, Lydia!” 
and he opened the letter, os. 


‘<* My beloved, your cruelty drives me to despair!’” Shelah af- 
fected to sob; and whined, “TI own it, I have been very cruel to him ” 
** Pah!” said the colonel, “you cruel!” and he read on,— 

‘“ * After the convincing proof you have given me, that reciprocal 
affection exists.’ A reciprocal affection ! 

“Yes, sir,’ sobbed Shelah, “quite reciprocal with both of us!”— 
* me quiet, do, Shelah!” sharply exclaimed O'Halloran; and he again 
read ,— 

“* Indulge me with another short interview, at the same time and 
fer unless you would cause the lingering death of your devoted 

AURICE SHANNON.’ 

“Now, Lydia, what have you to say to this ?” 

At this moment the sly Shelah threw herself on her knees before Miss 
O'Halloran, and crying, ‘Och, mistress, forgive me this once, and I will 
never do so any more! I own my weakness. Mr. Maurice Shannon has 
promised piously to marry me, and I consented to receive his addresses 
—end—and—and”’ 

“‘ And what?!” inquired the colonel. 

‘ I dropped that unlucky letter out of my pocket!” 

The good colonel’s heart was instantly relieved; he had suspected that 
his daughter was in correspondence with his bitterest foe, Maurice 
Shannon, a person whom he had never met: and, as O'Halloran raised 
his arm to take Lydia’s hand, the nerve that had been affected by the 
bullet of old Shannon, gave a twitch that thrilled him. ‘“ Ugh! curse the 
Shannons!”’ he exclaimed. “Lydia, I beg your pardon for the gross 
blunder I have committed; and although, my dear, I would not endea- 
vor to direct your attention to a particular individual, yet I should be 
seo if you would receive the attentions of my nephew, Captain O’- 

lalloran.” Lydia shuddered slightly. ‘And as for you, Shelah, I 
give you warning; provide yourself this day month! and, d’ye hear, be 
sure thet the marriage ceremony is performed.” 

Shelah said, ‘“ Perhaps sir, you would be kind enough to give me 
away?” 

“You impudent hussy,” replied the colonel, “it might save you the 
trouble of throwing yourself away! Do you suppose a person of Mr. 
Shannon’s rank would unite himself with a servant? Pooh, pooh! some 
old fortune-teller has been turning your brains !” 


At this moment, and it was an odd confidence, Collyogh M‘Doole 
peeped in at the garden-gate, and unperceived by the colonel, held up the 
letter that had been put into her hands by Tabbs. Lydia stepped lightly 
back, and taking it, concealed it in her bosom, while the colonel contin- 
ued, ‘‘ Those fortune-teller card-drawers are the ruin of half the girls in 
the country. They are the go-betweens, the mischief-makers, the carri- 
ers of love-epistles !” but, as the worthy O'Halloran turned his head, he 
momentarily saw Mrs. M‘Doole, who bobbed a courtesy to him, and va- 
nished. “‘ Why, zounds! there’s one of the gipsy hags atthe gate now!” 
So the colonel bustled out, to drive the old toad off his premises. 

Lydia lost no time to get into a shady corner and peruse her billet, 








. had just returned from an inspection. 





which begged for an inter view, and that Maurice Shannon was only waiting 
concealed to watch Colonel O’Halloran’s departure for parade at Fort 
Charles, which event almost immediately took place, as the drums and 
bugles were heard in the distance; and all the parties concerned—Mau- 
rice, Miss Lydia, Shelah, and Mr. Tabbs, were aware that the colonel 
would leave them an hour to themselves. 


Maurice Shannon climbed over the garden-wall, followed by Tabbs. - 


Maurice wore a horseman’s cloak; and underneath it, the uniform of a 
yeomanry regiment to which he belonged; with his accoutrements, as he 
Depend upon it, the lovers were 
not long before they entered into sweet converse ; the time flew rapidly ; 
and it was agreed that Mr. Shannon and his man Tabbs should be let out 
at the front gate, to which they were approaching, when the voice of pre- 
cise Captain O’ Halloran was heard outside, ‘‘Is my uncle gone? Hold 
my horse!’ The guilty four were thrown into the greatest confusion.— 
Shelah wanted Shannon to hide behind the garden-roller, and was push- 
ing her own lover under the broad and thorny leaves of an aloe-tree in a 
tub, which was any thing but agreeable to Mr. Tabbs. Maurice entreat- 
ed Lydia to escape; and determined if Captain O'Halloran came in, to 
face him boldly. Lydia and Shelah disappeared as speedily as possible ; 
and Captain O'Halloran popped his carotty head, and whiskers and mus- 
tachios in at the gate, where he made a prodigious start on seeing Mr. 
Shannon in his uncle’s garden; for he knew his person, though the colo- 
nel was unacquainted withit. So he strode down in a stately, formal 
manner; and, confronting Maurice, pumped up the following sentence : 
“] have the honor to address Mr. Maurice Shannon, My name is O’Hal- 
joran—Captain O’ Halloran.” 

» “I understand you, sir,” said Shannon, eyeing him proudly. 

“T humbly beg your pardon,” sneered the captain; ‘ you do not un- 
derstand me: Ido not treuble myself about ths ancient genet be- 
tween our families. Ihave the honor tc adore my cousin Lydia; she is 
aftianced to me by her father. It is reported that you address her. Mark 
me, sir! she will never be yours while I exist! Will you promise me on 
the word of a gentleman that you will renounce your pretensions ?”” 

“On the word of a gentleman, I will make no such promise,” mildly 
replied Shannon. 

“Then,” said Captain O'Halloran, smoothing his red mustachios with 
his pipe-clayed glove,—* then, sir, I have the honor to say that you must 
take an unpleasant alternative, and that too immediately. My horse, and 
that of my orderly dragoon, are outside of the gate; the pistols are load- 
ed in the holsters; you shall choose which brace you please; we will 
walk to the side of yonder coppice ; but lest you should imagine that 
there is not at present sufficient provocation for a personal encounter, I 
do myself the honor personally to insult you.’ And here the fierce 
captain drew off his glove, and flapped it slightly against the shoulder of 
Maurice Shannon, who said,— 

* You settle these difficulties with great promptitude, sir!”’ 

“ Are you ready, sir’’ bawled the captain. 

“ At your service, sir,’ replied Maurice. ‘I follow you.” 

Tabbs, who was horribly alarmed at this dialogue (for he had pricked 
up his ears behind the aloe), looked over the wall and saw the two gen- 
tlemen after having selected the pistols from the holsters, stride down to 
the side of the little wood, leaving the orderly where he was in charge 
of the horses. Then they took their ground (remember, they were both 
red-hot Irishmen), without any seconds, and presently a pistol was dis- 
charged. 

Tabbs was in a funk; but, to his gceat joy, he perceived hia master 
standing erect, and the captain down on thegrass. Then Shannon went 
toward his wounded antagonist, with a view to aid him, but the captain 
motioned to him to make his escape. Shannon returned, and sent the 
dragvon to the captain. 


Just at this moment, Tim Ryan came staggering along the road, as if 
he had been drunk; bat it was from the effect of the narcotic, of which 
he had so abundantly partaken. He stopped, and looked stupidly up at 
the gate and muttered, “If I’m awake, I heard a gun go off; if I’m 
asleep, I dreamt I heard it.” 


And he made his way in at the garden-gate, for he had just recollec- 
tion enough to see that this was the house in which Shelah Balinagrash 
was domesticated. He had fallen down repeatedly in the road and got 
up again; his head reeled with the potion, and his brain frisked in all 
sorts of queer fancies. He stumbled into the arbour ; and, reclining him- 
self on the green bench, instantly fell into a death-like slumber. Fairies 
hovered round him, er he dreamt as much. 

+ * * * * * * * 

Now, while this sleeping beauty was reclining in the bower, disencum- 
bered of his frieze coat, Tabbs ran to congratulate his master, who was 
re-entering the gate. 

“Qh, Mr. Shannon, there was but one p.stol fired !’’ 

“ And that was mine !”’ said Maurice. 

‘T have shot the captain; it is a very awkward affair. 
for my life tor this !”’ 

“Good God, master, you don’t say so!”’ replied Tabbs; “‘ and the dra- 
goon has gallopped off to Fort Charles for assistance. Sir, sir! you 
must run for it; but your yeomanry uniform and cap wil! be instantly re- 
cognized, and Colonel O’ Halloran will scour the country to discover who 
has wounded his nephew.” At this moment a lengthened-snore from 
Tim Ryan caused Tabbs to turn his head, and the first thing he saw was 
the frieze great-coat on the floor of the arbour. It instantly struck him 
that it would be a good disguise for his master, in which he might es 
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cape; so he said to Mr. Shannon, “Sir, sir! I must have your cloak, 
jacket, cap, sword and belt!” 

“« And this poor devil suffer for me—never !"’ 

“‘ The worst that may befall him would be a thumping. You have not 
a moment to lose—away, sir!’ and the ready Tabbs helped his master 
on with the frieze coat, Tim’s pot-hat, and literally dragged Shannon's 
uniform off and forced him out at the garden-gate. Tabbs then surveyed 


vhis sleeping vietim; tried how soundly he reposed, and found that it was 


extremely difficult to wake him; so he lifted Tim up, and got his coat 
and waistcoat off; then he thrust him, not without effort, into Mr. Shan- 
non’s yeomanry uniform jacket, put on the accoutrements and sword, also 
th cap, which fastened underneath the chin; but the least easy part was 
to get the clumsy fingers of Tim into the gloves. And now as Mr. Ryan 
had on his postilion’s white cord breeches and boots, he really appeared, 
in the French military phrase, en grand tenue, although he was still 
asleep. 

ay & meantime the orderly d n, having, with the assistance of 
some laborers, carried Captain O’ Halloran into his uncle the colonel’s 
house, where he was laid on a sofa; and the orderly had galloped off (as 
we said before) to Fort Charles, where he presented himself to the colo- 


nel, standing as upright as a bolt, with his feet turned out, and his hand 
to his helmet. 


Colonel. ‘‘ Now, man, what is the matter?” 

Orderly. ‘“ Please your honor, Captain O’ Halloran is shot !”’ 

Colonel. ‘‘ What?” 

Orderly. “ Shet !” 

Colonel. “ By whom?” 

Orderly. ‘* Mr. Maurice Shannon !”’ 

Colonel. “ Oh, these cursed Shannons! born to ruin my family!” 

The colonel then ordered out a sergeant and three dragoons, to seek 
and take Mr. Maurice Shannon in custody; and although it was quite 
common, at that period, (as it has been since in Ireland), for gentlemen 
to be shot at, this event created a sensatian in the garrison. 

Now Tabbs, who had dressed his puppet, thought that the time had 
arrived that he should be waked, although he was nota corpse. So he 
poked Tim Ryan with a garden-rake through the back part of the arbour, 
and at length aroused him from his lethargic slumber. The first words 
he uttered were, “Mistress Kavanagh, for the Holy Virgin’s sake, a bit 
of ’bacca,”’ 

And up he got, but certainly did not make a very gentlemanly repre- 
sentation of the ancient house of Shannen. ‘Good dry lodgings, i’ 
faith,” said Tim, “and no pig forcompany.’’ But what could exceed 
poor Ryan’s astonishment when he found a sword in a scabbard betwixt 
his legs; when he saw his blue uniform coat with silver lace; gloves on 
his hands, certainly for the first time in his life; and when he reached up 
to feel for the brim of his pot hat he touched a feather; he stared at his 
sleeves, he grunted, he wondered, and stammered out,— 

“Shure the fairy people have been at work, and changed me for some- 
body else.”’ 

Then he thought he would feel in the side-poeket of the uniform 
jacket, and there he found a purse with some gold and silver in it. He 
recollected the words of the old fortune-teller,— That he was to be 
rich,” and that “ when things came to the worst they would mend.” — 
He felt again in the pocket, and took out a card-case with cards in it, 
on which were engraved, in upright Roman chatacters, 

“MR. MAURICE SHANNON, 
SHANNON CASTLE.” 

Tim here whistled aloud and exclaimed, ‘“ By Jasus, I’m enchanted!” 

The fumes of the whisky were still creeping over his brain; but pre- 
sently, as he turned, he saw a strange groom standing with his hat off in 
a green livery, and Tim made up his mind, without committing himself, 
to ask him a question or two. 

‘« Who may you be, man?” 

Tabbs readily replied, “‘ Lauk, sir, don’t you know your own servant?” 

“My servant,” thought Tim. ‘I hope he won't ax for his wages.”’ 

‘Sir, I have lived with you as valet for the last three years.” 

Tim tipped him an indescribable waggish leer and said, “ As vally de 
sham, I s ? What's your master’s name?” 

“Mr, Maurice Shannon,” replied Tabbs, coolly. 

Tim squinted again at the card, and muttered, ‘It’s the fairies. I’m 
bewitched !”” 

“ Was not you greatly alarmed, sir?’’ inquired Tabbs. 

Tim , but hazarded a “No.” 

“What, Mr. Shannon not alarmed; when you have just fought a 
duel 1” i 

“ The divel Lhave!” screamed Tim. ‘‘ Who was 4ilt ?”’ 

“ Your adversary,” said Tabbs. 

“I’m glad it was not myself.”’ 

Tim’s curiosity and wonderment were now excited to the utmost pitch; 
and he asked if he might make so bold to inquire whom he had been 
fighting with. 

“ Captain O'Halloran,” was the reply. 

Tim then wished to take the small liberty to ask why he had been 
obliged to fight a jewel, and was informed that Captain O’ Halloran 
and himself were rival candidates for the hand of Miss Lydia O’Hallo- 
ran. 
Tim Ryan stretched his head and his elbow in great perplexity, and 
thought of Collyogh M‘Doole. Tim, after inquiring whether the 


ady was handsome and rich, and being answered in the affirmative, The sergeant appealed to Tabbs. ‘‘ Your master is nct Mr. Maurice 


thought that he had better get married to her directly, before he was 
onmagee back again by the good people, the fairies. 

“Pray,”’ said Tim Ryan, ‘as you seem to know all about me, what's 
your name, my tight fellow ?” 

“Ts it possible, sir, that you have forgot poor Tabbs ?”’ 

“Poortabs ? Poortabs? Poortabs?’’ The postilion challenged his re- 
collection in vain; but, by way of a feeler, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Och! hadn't 
L a pretty gossoon in my service,eh! One Timothy Ryan!” 

It was now the turn of Tabbs; who said, “‘ Timothy Ryan—Timothy 
Ryan? I never heard of any thing to his credit.” 

‘“‘ He never had any, poor boy,” replied Tim; “ and that was his mis- 
fortin.”’ 

Now, at this moment, came an apt aider to the plot in the person of 
Shelah Balinagrash; she had been tutcred by tke Tabbs, although she 
herself did not want fer quickness. So she ran into the garden, and 
stooped down to pick a heart’s-ease out of u flower-bed close to Tim, 
who on seeing her, mused to himself, “Shelah! murther! I’m Tim Ry- 
an again.”’ To his extreme surprise, M’ss Bali iagrash made a low cour- 
tesy, and hoped his honor was well. The postilion could not stand this ; 
but said, “ Shelah, darling! don’t you recollect Tim Ryan?” Miss Ba- 
linagrash pondered awhile, and then remembered an ugly person of that’! 
name who was sent beyond sea for stealing eggs ! j 

“ Now, who hatcke| that!’ thought Tim. But as our hero began to” 
feel a little hungry after his long walk, he imagin»d he might take ad- 
vantage of his altered circum-tances to put something into his stomach. 

The she rascal Saelah, remarked, “ Miss Lydia will be delighted to 
see you, Mr. Maurice Shannon; but you must be very cautious in your 
conduct, for her father, Colonel O’ Halloran, is averse to the match, and 
I am afraid would not sit down to table with you.” 

“ D—n the colonel, her father!” said Tim. “ Although I’m in ridgy- 
muntals, I’ve no false pride about me. What time do you dine in the 
kitchen ?” 

“ Come this way, follow me.” And Miss Balinagrash led Tim Ryan 
out of the garden because she was in momentary expectativn of the re- 
turn of the colonel. 

Tabbs now perceived old Colonel O'Halloran approaching, and he de- 
vised as to how he should contrive to detain his ancient master and pave 
the way for the impostor, until his real master found time to escape in 
safety. So, as the colonel entered the gate, Tabbs stood respectfully 
with his hat in his hand and hoped his honor, was well. 

«What brings you hither, Jonathan Tabbs ?”’ 

“1 came with my master, sir.” 

“Your master,” replied the colonel. “ Let me see. 
character as butler to Mr. Magnum, the recorder of Cork.” 


Tabbs informed the colonel that he now lived with Mr. Maurice Shan- 
non. O'Halloran’s color changed as he heard this, and he asked if Mr. 
Shannon had the effrontery, under all cireumstances, to introduce himself 
into the house? Tabbs merely remarked that his master had just walk- 
ed into the parlor with Miss Shelah Balinagrash. What unparalleled 
libertinism ! thought the colonel. He had barbarously and unfairly 
wounded his nephew, and now was probably flirting with his maid-ser- 
vant. So the colonel looked in at the parlor-window, and there he saw 
the person he imagined to be Maurice Shannon; and, with all his worst 
presentiments, he did not expect so ungainly and ungentlemanly a figure. 
The precise disciplinarian observed how wretchedly Mr. Shannon had put 
on his uniform, and wondered who inspected the yeomanry. Colonel 
O'Halloran, with great hautewr, desired Mr. Shannon to step out into 
the garden. Tim asked Shelah, “ Who the old cock was?”” Whenshe 
told him, Mr. Ryan whistled. 

“‘ What brought you on my premises, sir?’’ inquired the colonel. 

Tim thought that he had better blind him about his supposed views 
on Miss Lydia, so he said that he had jusht tuck the liberty for to come 
for to see his first love, Miss Shelah Balinagrash. The colonel told him 
that the Shannons in former days would not have degraded themselves 
by a connexion so much beneath their rank ; and bern of an ancient fa- 
mily, he could take preeedence of nobility. 


Tim Ryan begged to assure the colonel that he had ridden before 
Lord Viscount Kilskiddery on many occasions, and the only disagreement 
he ever had with his lordship was when he fell out with him! 

The colonel turned his back upon Tim in great contempt, and at the 
same moment the sergeant and the three dragoons entered the gate.— 
The colonel pointed to Tim and walked into his hovse, shutting the 
door. 

The sergeant looked at his written description. 
—servant in green livery.” 

Tim saw the soldiers, and asked Tabbs what they wanted. 

The sergeant said, ‘“‘ We are seeking Mr. Maurice Shannon.” 

Tabbs pointed to Tim Ryan, and told the sergeant that was Mr. Mau- 
rice Shannon. Tim thought that now was the very time to keep up his 
rank and dignity, so he swaggered and demanded what they wanted 
with Mr. Shannon. The sergeant told him it was to convey him to 
Fort Charles. Tim remarked that if that was all he had come 
for he might go back again, as he had no business whatever at Fort 
Charles. The sergeant peremptorily said,—‘‘ Sir, you are our prisoner.” 
And he took Tim’s sword cut of the scabbard. 

The word “ prisoner’’ startled Tim, and he whispered the sergeant, 
“* Whisht now, in perfect confidence from one gentleman to gnother, I 
am not Mr. Maurice Shannon.”’ » 


I gave your 
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Shannon?” Tabbs swore that his master was Mr. Maurice Shannon. 
The dragoons surrounded Tim Ryan, who, not liking the scrape he was 
in, said, “Hold!” If sixpence a piece for the men, and a shilling for the 
sergeant, would induce them to let him off, he wouldu’t flinch from the 
bargain! 

They marched Tim off to the congée house at Fort Charles. 

And now an odd turn to our plot took place, which led to equivoque. 
Shelah was a clever-headed girl, and was firmly possessed with the no- 


tion, that if ence Mr. Maurice Shannon could be introduced to good-na- | 


tured Colonel O’ Halloran, even under a feigned name, tie would contrive 
to make his way into the good graces of the old officer, and (to use her 
own words) “the ojus, hiigius, and parfidgiis chancery-suit could be 
knocked on the head.”’ 

The instant that Captain O'Halloran had been brought into the house 
wounded, all Lydia’s dislike for him changed to pity; and after the sur- 
geon had dressed his wound and left him, womanlike, she was his nurse, 
and did not quit the side of his sofa. 

Shelah watched all this, fearing that in a moment of pity Miss 
Lydia might be induced to obey her father and accept the addresses of 
the captain after all. So she ordered her humble servant Mr. Tabbs to 
ride over, and bring back Mr. Maurice Shannon, to represent his cousin 
Hannibal (a gentleman that had just returned from T'rin Coll. Dud.) 
Off went Tabbs. 

And here the colonel, in going to see his nephew, the captain, met Ly- 
dia in a room adjoining that in which the younger O’ Halloran was domi- 
ciled. He told his daughter he should do his utmost to harass Maurice 
Shannon; that he had him in custody, and should hand him over to the 
civil power ; that, notwithstanding his yeomanry uniform, he was a mere 
bog-trotter—cow-driver—turf-digger ! 

Lydia, whose heart had been entwined with Shannon’s yeomanry uni- 
form at her bearding-school, became apprehensive that her father’s eye, 
sight was failing. 

The colonel seated himself beside Captain O’Halloran’s sofa. “ Cap- 
tain,” said he, “I shall avenge your misfortune. What would you have 
me do with the scoundrel under the circumstances ?”’ 

The captain replied,—“Scoundrel! Well, I have been engaged in 
many affairs, but I never met a gentleman of more gailant bearing than 
young Maurice Shannon.” 
oe stared, and said, “‘ Do you respect a vulgar ruffian like 

at? ‘ 

‘* Upon my honor, my dear uncle, for the first time, you and I must 
have very different notions as to vulgarity. A more elegant gentleman 
never presented himself to my pistol.” 

Colonel O’ Halloran mbit Lt distressed ; his inward thoughts were, 
“ Brain-fever, by G—! His head is wandering; it is no use to centra- 


dict him !” 
‘« Now listen, uncle,” calmly continued the captain. “It is I that am 
wholly to blame. It is I who (though slightly wounded) ought to be 


punished ; I gave the provocation, and had Mr. Shannon chosen the pis- 
tols of my orderly dragoon, instead of my own, I might fairly have been 
placed ‘ under the circumstances,’ in the situation of a pre-determined 
murderer !”’ 

The colonel secretly wished that his nephew’s head had been shaved, 
and that he was in bed. 

The captain proceeded :—*“ It is perfectly true. 
non that the pistols were loaded alike. He implicitly trusted to my 
honor, The evidence was in my own hands to falsify my asseveration, 
for my trigger was pulled in vain.” 

The colonel looked very anxiously at his nephew, who said, “ Don’t 
be nervous about the wound, it is slight. Indeed, I feel the shake I had 
the other day much more.” 

“Oh! when you were overturned with Lord Kilskiddery by the care- 
lessness of the postilion?” 

“ An obtuse Irish brute. But, uncle, you must immediately send to 
Fort Charles for that high-minded young gentleman, and let me person- 
ally assure him that he has nothing to fear, and every thing to hope 
from me.” 

The colonel promised to send for the high-minded young gentleman, 
whom he had heretofore considered as a low-bred, impudent, ignorant, 
potato devourer. 

Tatbs now begged a private audience of the colonel, and informed 
him that Mr. Hannibal Shannon had rode oyer to make inquiries re- 
specting the affray in which his cousin Maurice had been concerned. 

Maurice (in a plain suit) was immediately introduced to Colonel 
O’ Halloran as Mr. Hannibal Shannon. 


He instantly, in a very prepossessing manner, expressed his profound 
regret that the colonel should have been annoyed by a member of the 
Shannon family. 

The colonel was surprised at such a sentiment from a Shannon. Mau- 
rice assured him that if any one bearing that name had unfortunately 
come into hostile contact with she captain, that the quarrel had been 
sought by O’ Halloran, junior. The colonel replied that his nephew most 
honorably avowed it. 


“Then, colonel,” said Shannon, “ we shall not have any difficulty in 
arranging this affair, for you will find in Maurice Shannon one who is 
ready to hold out the hand of peace and friendship to you.” 

The colgnel was delighted with his visitor, for he caught a glimpse of 
stopping the accursed chancery-suit, and he invited Mr. Shannon to stay 
to dinner. 


Iassured Mr. Shan- 


———=_ 





And now the sergeant came back again to the colonel’s house with 
Tim Ryan in custody. Tim had been very unruly, and had knocked 
down a sentry-box with a sentinel in it, so they had been obliged to 
hand-cuff him. The first person he saw was Tabbs. 

“Och! and an’t youa pretty humbug of a futman, to neglect your 
master in his throubles. I discharge you.” 

Tabbs said there were a half-year’s wages due to him. _ Tim thought 
better of it on the mention of the wages, and said that he ought not to 
give way to sudden fits of passion. So he told Tabbs he might keep his 
situation. 

Tim now turned to the sergeant. ‘Och! you stiff bully you'll find 
that in taking me prisiner you've got the wrong sow by the ear; but, as I 
like to do every thing gentlemanly, if you will lend me a tizzy I'll toss 
you for a noggin of whisky.” 

The colone! now came out, and was really shocked to see Mr. Mau- 
rice Shannon hand-cuffed. He immediately ordered him to be unshackled, 
and sent the sergeant and guard back. He then apologised for the treat- 
ment he had received, and owned that the extremely handsome way in 
which he had behaved to his nephew, demanded his warmest acknow- 
ledgments. 

Tim wondered who the devil the nephew was. 

The colonel then informed him that his cousin had removed every 
unfavorable impression he had formed of his charaster. 

Tim wondered who the deuce his cousin was. 

‘“*Fortunately,”’ continued the colonel, ‘ the injury that Captain 
O’Halleran received at your hands, did not equal the one he ex 
rienced by being thrown out of Lord Kilskiddery’s carriage the other 


day.” 


T,m looked all botheration. 

“ And,”’ said the gallant colonel, “ if Captain O'Halloran had shot you 
before he fell he never would have forgiven himself.” 

Mr. Ryan replied, “ Then by J , I am not sorry that I upset 
him.” 

“Tt was lucky for you as it turned out,” replied the colonel, who 
thought Mr. Maurice exceedingly vulgar, and could hardly imagine that 
the person before him had ever been with pistols in an affair of honor ; 
but he said, ‘“‘I suppose you mean, sir, that when he fell you were dis- 
charged ?”’ 

“ Certainly,” answered Tim; ‘discharged directly.” 

“ Unfortunate,” sighed the colonel. “ But you were driven to it?” 

“‘T was,” said Tim, “and I couldn’t back out again.” 

The colonel had introduced Miss O'Halloran to the supposed Han- 
nibal, and Maurice Shannon now came into the garden with the young 
lady, after having had an interview with the wounded captain. 

Maurice Shannon advanced to Tim and said, “I faith, my dear cousin, 
this adventure of yours bas given me much inquietude.” 

Tim Ryan stared stupidly, and replied, “It has bothered me com- 

letely.”” 
: The colonel locked at the cousins, and sighed at the contrast. He 
thought to himself if Hannibal were Maurice, there might be the possi- 
tility of an accommodation. 

Our story draws to a conclusion. When Captain O’Halloran saw 
Tim Ryan he started and changed color. The colonel whispered. 
‘“‘ There, my dear nephew, there’s your elegant, high-minded youth.” 

“That wretch,” replied the captain. ‘That is Lord Kilskiddery’s 
raacally postilion who overturned us.” 

Tim Ryan was disenchanted. 





, 


” - * * 


Postscript,—The bells of the old tower of the church at Kinsale ru 
a merry peal ; for Captain O'Halloran, generous as he was brave, 
obtained from Lydia a full confession of her partiality for Maurice 
Shannon, and the happy pair were united. The chancery-suit was 
stopped in its healthy career, to the infinite mortification ot the solici- 
tors. The disputed bog is now a considerable farm, having been drained 
by a different process than law-costs. Tim Ryan was taken into the 
service of the Shannons; but always complained that no one ever apole- 
gised for the trick that had been played upon him. 
—<——————— a 


Corrutency.—Corpulency is often a symptom of vigorous health. 
Nature, to relieve the system of its redundancy of blood, causes an 
increased depositation of fat. Good humour and good living are the 
most common causes of thisaffection. Solomon remarks, ‘* A merry 
heart deeth good like a medicine; but a broken spirit drieth the 
bones.” —** Laugh and grow fat,” says the old proverb.—Sterne ob- 
serves, “ every time a man laughs he adds to the duration of his life.” 
In alluding to the influence of a life of ease in causing corpulency, 
Dr. Arbuthnot says, ‘‘ You may see an army of 40,000 soldiers, with. 
out a fat man among them; but I dare affirm, that with plenty of 
rest, 20 out of 40 shall grow fat.” Whoever saw a fat post-boy ?— 
Polytechnic Journal. 

———— 

Inpia Russer Pavement.—Amongst the marvels ef the times a 
patnnt has been actually taken out for paving the streets of London 
with India rubber, and many scientific persons are sanguine as to its 
success. There is to be a substratum of wood, on which is to be put 
a facing of caoutchouc, mixed with iron filings and saw dust, to a 

"depth of several inches. This, it is calculated, will resist the ill in- 
fluence of all weathers, and make the most delightful and durable 
pavement.—London Chronicle. 
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A TALE ABOUT SHARKS. — 


The imperious seas breed monsters. 


When the Bard of Avon placed these words in the fair Imogen’s 
mouth, he may have been thinking of the gastronomic powers of ‘ John- 
ny” Shark, as well as of the sworn hatred which has immemoriably ex- 
isted between that monster and seamen. Indeed, among the detestable 
ingredients in the boiling cauldron, he also placed a 


Maw, and gulf, 
Of the ravin’d salt-sea shark ; 

thus affording a substantial proof of the consideration in which he was 
held, even by a landsman, two hundred and thirty-six years ago. The 
enmity of men who use the mighty waters against “ Johnny” has in- 
creased since that date, and the most forcible expression of their feelings 
—next to the slaying of him—is, dubbing him the Sea-Lawyer. Itwill 
be obvious, that this epithet is not applied because he is capable of the 
“forked” opinions of the shore-sharks, nor because they let out their 
tongues for hire, witha zeal proportionate to the depth of a client’s 
purse: it is on account of their mutual rapacity, and their being mutually 
cold-blooded, that they are both detested by sailors. While we leave 
Capt. Glascock to exhibit the land creature, we will endeavor to show 
up the inhabitant of the deep. 

‘Coals are not always coals,” since we sometimes find slates obstruct- 
ing our grates; so shatks are not always sharks, in the common accepta- 
tion of the term; we must therefore inflict the reader with some of the 
principal characteristics of the genus of which we are going to treat; 
for though running readers wou!d rather give technical terms a wide 
berth, they offer, after all, the easist and most laconic mode of distin- 
guishing both ideas and objects,—just as the names of individuals, 
though often harsh and cacophonous, are more convenient than explain- 
ing and detailing their respective characters, occupations, and residence. 

The Squalide is the most notorious family of fishes in the ocean, and 
mainly recognised by having the branchie attached by their outer mar- 
gin to the skin, while the water taken in for respiration makes its escape 
through several narrow outlets, corresponding in number to the inter- 
spaces between the branchie. The number of these openings is usually 
five ; and so wonderful a mechanism merits especial notice. When the 
fish respires, it begins by opening its mouth, to suck in the liquid in 
which it is immersed, and the water fills the vacuum produced by the 
separation and protraction of the labial bones. The bottom of the throat 
is then raised, and the bronchial apertures frequently closed; but pre- 
sently these last are acted upon by the hyodes, and the water is driven 
through them by a motion independent of the mouth, though in its com- 
mon consequences and alternations it is nearly isochronous with it. These 
apertures, or fixed gills, are the distinctive marks of the Pento-branchii 
genus. The body is generally elongated, and though rather cylindrical, 
gradually tapers from the head to the tail, where the suppert of the cau- 
dal fin is almost always bent upwards at an obtuse angle with the body. 
The muzzle is depressed, auated or pointed at the extremity, and pro- 
jects beyond the mouth. In disposition they are ferocious, in habits 
solitary, and in taste rather polyphagous; and they are, as our friend 
Basil Hall says of Midshipmen, generally very hungry. 

For the loves of the sharks, the gentle reader may consult Sir Everard 
Home’s descriptions, and he will find, if any were required, additional 
evidences of design and stupendous intelligence in their structure. The 
male sharks are smaller than the females, and differ from them exter- 
nally in possessing two lengthened appendages, one of which is attached 
to the hinder edge of each of the ventral fins, the uses of which are not 
known. Some species are viviparous, bringing forth their young alive ; 
others are oviparous; but most of the tribe are ovi-viviparous. Num- 
bers of the young, as Yarrell tells us, are found inclosed in oblong semi- 
transparent horny cases, at each extremity of which are two long ten- 
drils: they are thus deposited by the parent shark near the shore, where 
the convoluted tendrils moor them to alge, or other fixed bodies. Two 
elongated fissures, one at each end of the involucrum, allow the admis- 
sion of sea-water ; and the young fish ultimately escapes by an opening at 
the end, near which the head is situated. The cases are then frequently 
washed up on the beach, being the ‘“‘ mermaid’s purses” of those who 
kick them about. Fora short time the infant shark contrives to be nou- 
rished by the vitelline fluid contained in the capsule attached to its body 
by the connecting pedicle, till, having acquired the power of taking food 
by the mouth, the remains of the jelly are taken up within the abdomen. 
Can this be chance, Master Shallow ? 

Some of the Squalide are furnished with the membrana nictitans; 
and it is by the presence or absence of eyelids and spiracles, the modifi- 
cations of the mouth and its furniture, and the form and trim of the fins, 
that the various divisions of the family are entered on the books. The 
tecth are an important and very grave characteristic: they are arranged 
in several series, one within the other, of which the outermost row is 
that in constant use; the other rows are decumbent, and seem to be 
stowed there to replace the foremost when injured, as we shall describe 
in the sequel. The form of the teeth varies in the different species, the 
most usual modification being a triangular tooth, with the lateral edges 
and the point very sharp. The tongue is flat, and can hardly be said to 
have any part of it loose and pendulous. The broad part of the fins is 
finely formed of a number of cartilaginous processes, the terminations of 
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which is sharp and slightly bilobate. The head is small and pointed, 


which are enclosed between two sets of ligamentous fibres, that form 
the margins of the structure ; and in some individuals a sulcus, or trans- 
verse triangular dent, occurs at the origin of the tail. They are furnish- 
ed with a large pouch inside their mouths, which “lian conjectured to 
have served as an asylum to the young brood in time of danger; and he 
was right, for we have ourselves seen this application. 

Among the numerous varieties of this family, if suavity of disposition 
has a claim to notice, the harmless Squalus maximus, or basking shark, 
should be selected as preses. This tish attains the length of thirty feet, 
and is fend of lying, as if asleep, on the surface of the water, to bask in 
the sun, where it will tamely allow boats te approach: hence it was 
ranked as a whale, till the branchial orifices were puinted out by natu- 
ralists. In this quiescent state he is indicated to the fishers by his two 
dorsal fins being above water; and he is frequently harpooned for the 
sake of his liver, which has been known to yield from five to seven, and 
even eight, barrels of oil, of thirty-two gallons, each. But though the 
neck apertures identify his race, it seems a misnomer to class him among 
the Squalide. 

The singular Zygena, or hammer-headed shark, is a very remarkable 
instance of variety in nature; for, to a lumpish build and bolt-forward 
progression, it adds an undiscriminating voracity. His head is not worr 
longitudinally, in a line with the body, as in all other fishes, but is car- 
ried transversely, hike the top of a hammer upon its haft, whence some 
have termed it also the balance-fish. This queer head is terminated by 
a large goggling eye at each end, so shipped that the creature has a 
difficulty in either a lateral or a vertical gaze; but they are very conve- 
nient for looking downwards, where his quarry has but little chance of es- 
cape, as he descends with a velocity duly trimmed to “the squares of 
the distance.” The back is a deep ash-colour and the belly white: the 
mouth is very large, and usually armed with an eating apparatus ef four 
rows of sharp teeth; and from each eye there is a large oblong foramen, 
or orifice, for hearing or smelling,—we do not yet know which. 

The Squalus galeus, or tope, is the leader of the class called dog- 
fish; but though only about four or five feet in length, is bold and rapa- 
cious, with a vehement predilection for human flesh, insomuch that he 
pursues his prey with violent rapidity to the very beach. He is, indeed, 
in form, temper and habits, a miniature of the noted white shark ; for 
which affinity he is hated, and often severely punished by the fishermen, 
on being surprised in company of greater value, for the disappointment 
its presence creates. 

The Squalus squatina, or angel shark, alias monk-fish, is a creature 
which, from certain peculiarities, connects the genus squalus” with that of 
the ray. It is distinguished by very large pectoral fins and a cinereous 
back; but though bearing an angelic designation, and living chiefly on 
flat fish, it has a strong appetite for human food, and is very fierce. It 
is from six to eight feet long, with a large head, and deep, oblong eyes, 
more the cut of a crafty monk’s than an angel's; the skin is rough, and 
the dorsal line armed with large lumps and pointed spines. This is not 
the only one of the squalide which is claimed by the raiide, for the 
Squalus pristis, or saw-fish, has the distinctive cartilage protruding from 
the nasal part of the skull, and extending towards the anterior part of 
the crest of the pectoral, which distinguishes the rays; and a weapon, 
extending in this genus four or five feet, or even more, consisting of a 
flat bony substance, dentated at right angles along each side, with jags 
to the depth of half an inch or more, and therefore ndt quite like a saw ; 
yet from this singular instrument it derives its name. This is a very 
large fellow, at bitter enmity with the fin-fish, and rather voracious of 
offal and blubber, but otherwise pretty harmless. 

The blue shark is that species of squalus called.Glaueus, from the 
fine deep colour of the back, contrasting with the silvery whiteness of 
the belly. The skin of the body and the sides of the bifid tail are tole- 
rably smooth, and the nose is long, pointed, and rather flattened, and ex- 
tends far beyond the mouth. It is furnished with eyelids, and its nos- 
trils are long, and placed transversely. Being adicted to human flesh, 
he has no objection to stand close in, and look out for what may turn up 
in the surf, where he sometimes makes prize of an imprudent bather.— 
The habits of this creature were well known to the ancients, and Alian 
noticed the young taking refuge by swimming down the mother’s throat ; 
but this surprising act is not confined to the blue sharks only, as we shall 
soon have occasion to observe. : 


The Squalus Vulpes, or long-tailed shark, is a very voracieus fish, 
but was named the sea-fox, rather from the disproportionate length of its 
cadual division, than from any presumed cunning or sagacity; for the 
tail occupies half the entire length, which is ten to twelve feet. It has 
a plump ovate body, and the aforesaid tail, which gradually tapers to 
the tip, is furnished with a shallow fin or lobe-like process beneath, 


with great eyes, worn immediately over the corners of the mouth. The 
body aboveis of a bluish ash-color, but whitish beneath, and its scales are 
very minute. 


Our business, however, will principally lie with that fierce and greedy 
glutton, the noted white shark, the largest of his tribe. This dreadful 
destroyer—the Squalus carcharias of Linneus—is distinguished by 
Artedi as being flat-backed, with numerous teeth serrated at the edges. 
Its tail, which is of a semi-lunar form, is composed of two huge fins ; the 

@ectoral fins are also large, whereby it is enabled to swim with great 
swiftness. The head is flattish, and the eye capacieus and rougd, with 
a ball-and-socket motion, which enables him to keep a good look-out for 
prey. The skin is hard, and the color of the whole body and fins is a 
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light ash. The teeth are sharp and terrible; they are disposed in six 
rows, and are all triangular and notched at their edges; when the mon- 
ster is ina state of repose they are depressed and lie quite flat in the 
mouth, but when about to make use of them, he has, by the power of a 

' set of express muscles, the faculty of erecting them. The number is 
uncertain, for, as the creature advances in age and size, these terrible 
means of destruction are found to increase. 

Such is the lamia, or white shark ; and its being so large and ravenous 
has led many to suppose that this, and not the whale, was the fish in 
whose belly the prophet Jonah lay. 

This leviathan is rather solitary in its manners, but generally pos- 
sesses so charming an appetite, that almost every animal substance, 
whether living or dead, is devoured with the most indiscriminating 
voracity. The solivagant habit, however is principally confined to inter- 
course with his peers, for he is usually attended by two or three of the 
perch-like Gasterosteus ductor, or pilot fish, which is transversely 
striped with alternations of intense blue and yellow, looking as if the 
Emperor of Austria, instead of the lamia, claimed its services. This 
shark is very chary of — the bait when unaccompanied by the 
pilot-fish. The latter advances in front of the monster, and first ap- 
proaching the bait, returns, as if to report progress, when, svon after, 
the shark approaches and seizes it. After the creature is hooked, these 
elegant little attendants still swim about, as if in search of him, near the 
surface of the water. Nor are these his only companions; fo: sharks, 
like travellers, may have strange bedfellows. There is a queer flat-head- 
ed fish, about a foot long, of the thoracic tribe, with an oval shaped fur- 
rowed sucking apparatus from the head to the middle of the back, with 
which he adheres to his bulky friend for the sake, it is thought, of the 
advantages of the latter’s powerful locomotion. This Echeneis remorc, 
or sucking-fish, is of a brown color, with small fins, and the gill mem- 
branes are furnished with ten rays, which probally were the feed men- 
tioned by Aristotle. Though it is with ut scales, and the flesh was an- 
ciently abhorred, the more sensible moderns think it good eating. The 
savans of yore, however, were greatly prejudiced against the poor remo- 
ra, for they not only despised his flesh, but, on account of its retarding 
quality, it bore a bad name in matters of love and law. 

We must here yaw a little from the course. A recent critic has said, 
that Pliny’s statement of the powers of the remora enly implies, that, 
however violent the wind, and consequently the motion, the fish always 
sticks to the ship. But while the worthy old naturalist tells us, that 
however mighty-and powerful are oars, sails, and wind, a little fish called 
the echeneis, surpasses and confounds them, we see no doubt or ambi- 
guity. The power of arresting the progress of a ship, and bringing her 
up all standing, is most expressly stated,—‘ Ruant venti licet, et sevi- 
ant procelle, imperat furori, viresque tantas compescit, et cogit stare 
navigia: quod non vincula ulla, non anchore pondere irrevocabili jacte.”’ 
Hence its old designation of the stay-ship. Then, to crown all, look to 
the same writer’s circumstantial story of Caligula’s first-rate being held 
by a remora, against the impelling force of 400 men! In this, if there 
be any truth at all, we suspect the pilet unwittingly grounded his charge 
ona tailing bank ; for the voyage was only along the bit of coast between 
Astura and Antium. Now, Caligula having no lamb-like weakness about 
him, and being already in a foaming rage, the pilot would naturally be 
anxious as to touching his temper, and therefore deluded the innocent 
Emperor into a belief which, however absurd, was exactly proportioned 
to the extent of hie knowledge in natural history, and his accurate con- 
ception of mechanics. 

To return to our concerns in re John Shark. In common with other 
cold-blooded creatures, he is most tenacious of life, and from muscular 
irritability, the heart continues to pulsate after death for a considerable 
time. We once saw an instance where a captured shark, gashed, man- 
gled, and apparently dead, being kicked in the mouth by a foolish 
mizen-top boy, it instantly bit his tues off. This vitality is strongly 
shown under the complimentary treatment so sworn a foe receives from 
his captors; and even dog-fish pay dearly for trespassing into fishermen’s 
nets. 

In 1830, the Palinurus, a Company’s cruiser, was before Jiddah, in 
the Red Sea, when the sailors hauled on board a female shark; and, as 
she lay on the deck, one of them struck her repeatedly with a heavy 
handspike on the head. “She was then permitted to remain unmolested 
for a quarter of an hour, when some of the seamen suggested that she 
should be ‘ spritsail yarded’—an operation they accomplished by cutting 
through the skin of the back, and thrusting the stave of a cask through 
the aperture. She bore all this without exhibiting any signs of life; 
but, upon being again thrown into the sea, to our great astonishment, 
she was observed making violent efforts to get to the bottom. Finding 
it impossible to effect this, owing to the stave, by which she was en- 
cumbered, she continued to swim 1ound the vessel for several hours.— 
The antipathy which the seaman naturally entertains towards his vora- 
cious enemy may explain, but cannot be said to palliate, this cruel ac- 
tion.” 

Under such a feeling, it is not to be wondered at, that the capture of 
a shark enlivens the tedium of a voyage, and that every man and boy 
becomes eager and animated in the result. And why not? The dif- 
ference between this and “bobbing"’ at the Eel-pie House, differ as 
widely as doth a tiger hunt from the chase of the hare. We were never 
partial to the treacherous and cruel sport of angling, albeit we mani- 

ested no objection to the dinners of the Anglers’ Club at the Freema- 
sons’ Tavern, from which, alas! Chantrey has now disappeared. The 


“ gentle’ Izaak Walton pastoralized the art into popularity; though he 
was a wholesale impaler of living grubs, flies, and worms; and more- 
over directs his reader how to cut fins from live fish, and to use a quick 
frog ‘‘as though you loved him,” while sewing up his mouth with a 
barbed hook through it. The wit, talent, and weight of the club, up- 
held angling in all its branches; and Sir Humphry Davy’s scolastic 
pages—teaching how to catch and to cook—invested the science with 
new importance. But of all the reigning rulers of the piscatory pha- 
lanx, the best Mentor is undoubtedly our well-beloved Richard Penn, 
whose popular maxims, we trust, are possessed by all our friends.— 
Who is there that hath not vividly felt the touching pathos of his con- 
clusion? ‘“ Lastly,”"—oh, that word /as//y!—* When you have got hold 
of a good fish, which is not very tractable, if you are married, gentle 
reader, think of your wife, who, like the fish, is united to you by very 
tender ties, which can only end with her death, or her going into weeds. 
If you are single, the loss of the fish, when you theught the prize your 
own, may yemind you of some more se:ious disappointment.”” We must, 
however, quit the gentle craft, and attend to affairs of an equally pathetic 
tenor. 

When the fins of the shark are described on the surface of the water, 
a large and strongly-barbed hook, baited with three or four pounds of 
meat—rancid salt pork is the best—is thrown overboard by a strong 
line, bent to a chain near the hook far enough from his jaws to prevent 
his biting it in twain, and thys getting himself free. After receiving 
due advice from his attendant pilots, he coquets with the bait, advancing, 
smelling, and quitting it, as if it were a matter of perfect indifference 
whether he took it or not. At length appetite excites him, he darts 
towards the savory morsel, and, glueing on his side, swallows it, hook 
and all. When he finds, by the awkward sensation in his maw, the trick 
that has been played upon him, he manifests the utmost displeasure, 
bending and writhing most obstinately to cut the new formed connec- 
tion ; and he struggles with such violence, that it requires much dexterity 
to play him properly until he is so far spent that he suffers his forebody 
to be drawn above water, when the running bowline-knot of a sufficient 
rope is thrown over him, and jammed,—for the line attached to the 
hook is too weak for weighing him in-board. No sooner does he ar- 
rive on deck, where he is most boisterously welcomed, than he com- 
me2nces flouncing and bouncing, and beating the planks with his tail, so 
furiously, that the seamen hasten to chop off that strong menaber ; and, 
moreover, deal him many blows on the head to temper the liveliness of 
his exertions. In fine, he soon discovers that, despite of plashing, 
twisting, floundering, and flopping, he must surrender, even had he as 
many lives es Plutarch; he therefore yields to his fate, and stretches on 
the deck— 

Flat as the flattest of the flounder fry. 


The rites of hospitality being thus celebrated, the next step is to as- 
certain what the stranger has stowed away in his thick, tough, leather-like 
sack called the maw; about which the most lively curiosity is always 
manifested. This search, though often re infecta, has some very curi- 
ous exceptions, as we shall presently show. Indeed we may as well 
give an anecote from Capt. Basil Hall at once, relating to an enormous 
shark which was caught in Anjeer Roads :— 

A number of ducks and hens, which had died in the night, were, as 
usual, thrown overboard in the morning, besides several baskets, and 
many minor things, such as bundles of shavings and bits of cordage, all 
which things were found in this huge sea-monster’s inside. But what 
excited most surprise and admiration was the hide of a buffalo, killed 
on board that day for the ship’s company’s dinner. The old sailor who 
had cut open the shark, stood with a foot on each side, and drew out 
the articles one by one from the huge cavern into which they had been 
indiscriminately drawn. When the operator came at last to the buffa- 
lo’s skin, he held it up before him like a curtain, and exclaimed, ‘There, 
my lad, d’ye see that! He has swallowed a buffalo, but he could not di- 
gest the hide!” 


The division of the spoils now takes place: the jaws and the back- 
bone are allotted to those of a knicknackaterian tendency; and various 
parts are given to such as conclude, with the man in the Colloquies, that 
fish are of no use unless to be eaten: “ It is but turn for turn,” says 
Jack. The tail yart and fins make a tolerable curry; and Dampier,— 
who, in addition to his other claims upon nautical gratitude, deserved the 
culinary cordon bleu,—tells us that shark’s flesh, well boiled and pressed, 
and then stewed with vinegar and pepper, is esteemed good eating.— 
But in all cases of doubtful gusto there is no condiment like curry. 
Plenty of pepper, and a little mustard, may make a stale egg passable ; 
but, you may depend on us, there are certain parts of the creature before 
us, and many sea-fowl, that cannot be touched except under the auxiliary 
aid of all the compound ingredients of the strongest curry-paste. 

The shark is not so nice about us, and, if he have but fair play, makes 
no bones of a man, whose case is so hopeless that the French named the 
monster requiem, now corrupted to requin. But, living or dead, prey 
to them is “ all as one ;” for, though they are in attendance upon bathers, 
and those who fall overboard, they follow, for hundreds of miles, in the 
wake of a sickly ship or slaver, in anticipation of their services being re- 
quired. Pennant tells us that a Guinea captain was, by stress of weather, 
driven into the harbor of Belfast, with a lading of very sickly slaves, 
who, from a notion that after death they should be restored again to their 
families, took every opportunity to throw themselves overboard when 
brought upon deck, as is usual, for the benefit of the ffesh air. The 
captain,—a veritable Guinea yahoo,—perceiv ing, among others, a woman 
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slave attempting to drown herself, pitched upon her as a proper example 
to the sade he he su they were ait aoe of the terrors attend- 
ing death, he ordered the woman to be tied with a rope under the arms, 
and so let her down into the water. When the poor creature was thus 
plunged in she was heard to give a terrible shriek, which at first was 
ascribed to her fears of drowning; but soon after the water appearing 
red all around her, she was drawn up, and it waa found that a monstrous 
shark, which had followed the ship from Africa to Ireland, had bitten her 
off from the middle. We wonder how the brute of a skipper slept that 
night ! 

ys times the least noise alarms sharks; but at others, when their ap- 

tite is keen, they care for nothing but their prey. In a case which 
Lotuenl in the Strait of Sunda—almost within our personal notice—a 
poor boy was seized close alongside the Gang » Indiaman, in spite of the 
exertions of a boat’s crew to intimidate the fish, and the vociferation of a 
hundred spectators on the deck. Their hearing is considered so sharp, 
by seamen, that it is said Port Royal Tom—a monster fed by one of cur 
Admirals at Jamaica, as a retaining fee to prevent midnight desertion 
from the Polyphemus—could distinguish the voice of a man appointed to 
feed him. Ma non lo credo! We believe the many tales about this 
sagacious fellow rowing guard, to have been mere flams, to keep people 
from swimming away; and the truest legend about him, perhaps, is that 
detailing his demise. His ample jaw is still shown af’Kingston. Many 
keys and a marlin-spike were found in him, which apparently had been 
some time in his inside, without materially trending upon his digestion. 
This would be an interesting subject for exact investigation. The best 
authenticated instance of their retaining such an extraneous body for a 
lengthened time occurred in 1787, when a shark—then somewhat sickly 
—was captured in the Thames, where, by the way, he had no business. 
Tn his maw was found the watch of a youth who had been drowned off 
Falmouth two years before: and this was placed beyond a shadow of 
doubt by the testimony of Mr. Thompson, the father of the unfortunate 
youth ; by Watson, the watchmaker; and by Vane, the commander of 
the Polly, from which ship young Thompson had fallen overboard. 

The maw is, indeed, a truly general receptacle, and very various are 
the commodities we have seen taken therefrom. We once relieved a 
hawk’s bill turtle, upwards of two feet in length, from his living sepul- 
chre, and set him swimming again. But the most extraordinary instance 
of such rummaging, is that of Liew . Fitton’s having extracted legal evi- 
dence, from the mouth of a dead shark, for the condemnation of the brig 
Nancy and the schooner Christopl er, at the time undergoing proceedings 
by the Court of Vice-Admiralty, at Jamaica, and claimed as neutral pro- 
perty. “These papers were so unexpected that the supercargo of the brig 
absconded as soon as he heard of the discovery; and the whole proved 
so decisive, that the Lieutenant presented the jaw-bones of the fish to 
the Proctor’s Office, at Kingston, with a request that they might be used 
as a collar for neutrals to swear through. 

As such a transaction ia not of every-day occurrence we will place the 
affidavit, made at Jamaica, before the reader. 


In tHe Court or Vick-ADMIRALTY, BY THE ADVOCATE-GENERAL. 

Michael Fitton, Esq., being sworn, maketh oath and saith, that the 
tender of H.M.S. Abergavenny, under the command of the deponent, 
being on a cruise off Jacomel, in the island of St. Domingo, on the 30th 
day of August last, discovered a dead bullock surrounded by sharks, 
which he had towed alongside, for the purpose of catching the said 
sharks ; and this deponenth saith, that having caught one of sharks, 
and hoisted it on beard the said tender, he ordered some of the men to 
separate its jaws, and clean them, as the said shark was larger than com- 
mon, which the seamen did, whilst others opened its maw, and therein 
discovered, in the presence of this deponent, a parcel of papers, tied up 
with a string ; and this deponenth saith, on examining the said papers, 
he discovered a letter of recent date from Curacoa ; and as it occurred 
to this deponent they might relate to some vessels detained by some of 
his Majesty’s cruisers, he had them dried on deck; and this deponent 
saith, that having been informed that his Majesty’s cutter Sparrow had 
sent down to the island a prize, a certain brig, a vessel called the Nancy, 
and supposing the papers, so found as aforesaid, might be useful at the 
trial of the said vessel, called the Nancy, hath caused the said to be 
sealed up, and delivered them to one of the Surrogates of this honorable 
court, without any alteration, addition, fraud, subtraction, or embezzle- 
ment whatsoever. MicHakt firton. 

Taken, and the truth thereof sworn to, before me, this 24th day of 
September, 1800. J. Frazer, Surrogate. 


Every one knows how the vicinity of the Seychelle Isles, in the Indian 
Ocean, is infested with sharks—the blue, the white, the tiger, the ham- 
mer-headed, and other va }of that voracious tribe. In January, 1805, 
an enormous female monster was taken in Mahe Bay, while cruising 
round our ship, in company with many of her kind, and surrounded by 
a numerous progeny. The weather was superb, the water clear as crys- 
tal, and the vessel seemed to sleep at her anchors, so that we saw every 
object in the best possible manner. She was actually eaught with a 
small hook, which had been baited for rock-fish ; and it is ising 
that her attempts to escape should not have disen, her. be the 
first perception of danger, and while she was being drawn along-side, the 
fry entered the mouth of the dam to seek safety. With some difficulty, 
and much dexterity, she was secured and slung ; but such was the weight 
of the prey that it required the fore and main-yard tackles to hoist her 
on board. After giving sundry violent flaps she was overpowered ; and 
we saw with astonishment, on a large gash being made in the belly, no 
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fewer than thirty-eight young sharks tumble out of the orifice alive! 
They were each nearly two feet in length, colored like mackarel, and 
their mouths admitted a man’s hand with ease. 

Pliny mentions the attacking of huge fish, or sea-dogs, in the water, 
as a matter of common occurrence in his time, and describes the ma- 
neeuvre by which the biped should regain the ship, if in danger. The 
divers were, as now, much annoyed by* them—canicularun mazime 
multitudo circa eas urinantes gravi-periculo infestati. So the pearl- 
divers of the present day, in the Gulf of California, are pestered, and 
defend themselves in a manner not wholly dissimilar to that of the an- 
cients. They arm themselves with a small stick, about nine or ten inches 
long, and pointed at both ends, with which they fearlessly plunge down 
in the very midst of these ferocious creatures, holding them in utter de- 
fiance. The diver grasps this simple weapon by the middle, and, if 
attacked, thrusts it into the monster’s expanded jaw, who thereupon, 23 
Lieut. Hardy says, “ swims away with his martyrdom.” Some of the 
negroes on the African coast boldly leap into the water, and successfully 
attack the shark with # knife. 

An heroic instance of disinterested friendship and personal bravery is 
related of a seaman of the York, West Indiaman, Capt. John Barnes, 
at Barbadoes, about the latter end of Queen Anne’s reign. A man 
bathing was bit in twain by a ravenous shark, and the lower part was 
swallowed. The severed trunk was snatched away by some of the pee- 
ple, and placed on the deck ; at the sight of which the horror and emo- 
tion of his attached messmate were beyond expression. During this 
affecting scene, the insatiable fish was seen traversing the bloody surface 
of the waters in search of the remainder of his quarry. Fired at the 
sight, the faithful friend vowed that he would make the devourer dis- 
gorge, or die in the attempt; and, seizing a large pointed knife, he 
nlunged into the deep. The shark no sooner perceived the man, than 

made furiously towards him, and both seemed equally eager—the 
one for his prey, the other for revenge. The moment the monster opened 
his rapacious jaws, his adversary, dexterously diving, gave him repeated 
stabs in the belly. The combat was anxiously viewed from the decks of 
the adjacent vessels, and the spectators were uncertain from which of 
the combattants the blood issued ; but at length they saw the struggling 
and enraged shark make towards the beach, where he was stranded. He 
was quickly dragged high and dry, when the victor ripped him open, re- 
covered the remains of his lamented friend, and procured them a proper 
sepulture. 


We well remember the interest with which everybody related an inci- 
dent which happened at Madras just before our arrival. A Hindo was 
taking his catamaran through the heavy serf, accompanied by his only 
child, a boy of about seven or eight years of age. Suddenly his little 
companion was washed off, and before he could recover his hold, was 
dragged down by an attendant shark. The agonized father resolved at 
least on being revenged ; he therefore, with a knife between his teeth, 
plunged after the ravenous monster, but in time enough only to see him 
swallow his quivering prey. Still further irritated, he adroitly gave the 
creature several w near the gill-apertures. But the shark’s vora- 
city was so completely stayed by the meal which it had just made, that 
it did not seem at all disposed to enter upon the encounter to which it 
had been so roughly challenged. But repeated stabs roused it to despe- 
rate resistance: twice the assailant was compelled to dive below his huge 
enemy, to avoid a similar fate to that of his son, and twice he rose to the 
surface of the water to recover breath. The man’s assembled compan- 
ions were astonished to see him plunge down once more ; but soon, b 
the ensanguined hue imparted to the waves around, concluded the wor 
of vengeance was accomplished. In fact, the bereaved father had suc- 
ceeded in driving his knife to the shaft into the shark’s belly, and drawing 
it downward with all his strength, opened a deep and fatal gash, up- 
wards of a yard long. Censequently, the almost exhausted Hindoo had 
not long reached the strand before his gigantic foe was washed ashore, 
and what remained of life was soon beat out of him. The crowd imme- 
diately cut him open, and found the limbs of the ill-fated child, severed 
though net masticated. The desponding parent threw himself on the 
sand for a time, absorbed in heart-rending grief; but presently recover- 
ing his constitutional serenity, he unfelded his turban, placed the pre- 
cious though mangled corse upon it, and carried it to his humble home 
for cremation. This brave fellow was afterwards pointed out to us, 
wearing a silver medal, which the Government of Madras had conferred 
on him for this exploit. 

Such is the shia ! But death being, as Tom Ashe very truly remark- 
ed, a grave theme, we will now conclude our lucubration. 


rr 


A Youne Covrie.—There is at present existing in the village of 
Privas, (Ardeche) a young couple, whose united ages amount to 207 
years. The husband is 105 years old, and the wife 102. In 1780, 
they quitted their paternal roof, and established themselves at Locas, 
on the banks of the Mas. A sudden slip of earth, which nearly en- 
gulphed their cottage, frightened them away in 1810, when they 
perched themselves upon a rock, where they constructed a rude hut, 
Open to the wind and rain, in which unsheltered cabin they have ex- 
isted ever since. During their whole time, their only nourishment 
has been coarse bread and the milk of a goat, which has been their 
constant companion. This einer wed Hi are still in full pos- 
session of their mental and physical faculties, and even las; year they 


were busily engaged in cultivating the barren soil around their rock 
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A VILLAGE SCHOOL, 


Godfrey Malvern was now installed schoolmasicr of Sutton.cum- 
Bottesford ; and amid the million monarchs who have swayed the 
birchen sceptre, over the realmof A, B, C, since the day when Sax- 
on Alfred was first taught his letters, never had any one such a race 
of blockheads to enlighten, and rebels to subdue, as those consigned 
to the care of our hero. In the old games of stag-hunt, I spy, dicky- 
dicky-touchwood, birds in the air, see-saw, &c.’ they stood unrivalled ; 
but put them to their books, and they were all arrant dolts. No vil- 
lage in the shire could turn out such a race of orchard robbers, bird- 
nesters, wrestlers, football-players, and even fighters; for they too 
often played at “ French and English” until they came to good down- 
right blows ; while as to their slates and copy-books, human eye 
never fell upon such vile scrawls, In their sums they made five and 
five—thirteen ; spelt ‘ commandment” with a K, and began “ honour” 
with O. In simple addition, made two.pence half-penny out of sev- 
en farthings ; in substraction, took six from five without trouble; 
and carried one from forty, and nothing from ten ; made B a vowel, 
and A a consonant ; and pronounced fatigue “ fatigew ;” then jum- 
pee over the forms the moment Godfrey went out, or made faces at 

im if his back was only turned for an instant. They blacked one 
another’s faces with ink ; tore up and stole their copy-books to make 
kites of ; broke up their slates to play at “ pitch in the hole” with, 
or to make “‘ ducks and drakes” on the river ; sold their school-books 
for ‘ toffy ;” played at truant whenever they could make a little 
party ; and bure a whacking without winking : then at night robbed 
the school.garden, by way of retaliation. In vain did Godfrey at- 
tempt to reason with them : they hung down their heads, and coun. 
ted the marbles in their pockets, while he talked ; as for beating, it 
only seemed to harden them. They stole and broke his canes,—they 
smoked the pieces ; cut out all the plates from their books to play at 
lotteries with ; tied strings to the forms, and strided them for horses ; 
did the sword-exercise with their rulers ; put the clock on to leave 
the sooner ; and cut the bell-rope, that they might be rung-in the 
later; and when they wrote, held their pens as they did the darts 
which they hurled at the garden-door. Ina word, they could run, 
jump, fight, swim, kick shins, rob hen roosts, climb trees, set snares, 
pite and toss, pelt snowballs, pull down fences to make bonfires, im- 
itate the sound of dogs, cats, cows, pigs, poultry, sheep, horses, &c., 
endure cold, heat, hunger, thirst, confinement, or beating, and were 
¢lever at everything except learning. If a garden was robbed, the 
owner entered the school hext morning to search for the thief, and 
seldom failed of finding in some pocket or another, portions of the 
purloined fruit. If a cat was killed, there they went in search of the 
skin, and generally found the “ murderous proof.” Ifa donkey was 
missing, there they made inquiries who was last seen on its back. 
Any poultry found killed, there they gathered information who was 
last seen pelting them, or hovering abont the farmyard gate with bow 
and arrow. In fact, there was no mischief done, no roguish trick 
played off, but what was attributed to some one or another ef Godfrey's 

romising pupils; not a sucking-pig, duckling, gosling, or chicken 
killed without the blame being laid to tbem. Before this, Godfrey 
had presided over pupils who were confined within the compass of 
four high brick walls ; but now he had to rule over rebels who over- 
ran half a codnty,—who were as wild as the free birds which sang 
and flew through the thick woods that surrounded their rastic homes. 
It was a wearisome and trying life toattempt to teach those young 
savages what they were determined never tolearn. They seemed to 
possess talents for everything save their books, as if learning was the 
only stumbling-block which could by any chance be thrown in their 
way,—the only obstacle which they could not surmount. True, 
there were one or two exceptions; but these were so misled, so cowed, 
by the daring bearing of the others, that they felt afraid of being 
called “ good scholars.” —Miller’s Godfrey Malvern. 


—— 

A Paruiament oF THE O_pen Time.—Few who stand at Cha. 
ring Cross and see the legislators who, in lordly equipage or easy cab, 
on horseback er on foot, wend their way in crowds, at the hour of 
four or five, to declaim and divide upon the political measures which 
agitate the day, trouble themselves to picture the mighty difference 
between the past and the present—the parliamentarians of an elder 





armed himself. Sleek bishops and mitred abbots, or their monkish 
proxies, amble thither on sure hackneys ; and knights of the shire, 
stout burgesses and their servitors, swell the train. Of all the men, 
perchance your burgher, except he were a turbulent Londoner, looked 
upon this going to parliament as an unmitigated nuisance; it crew 


‘him from his stall or shop, his wonted market or stated fares, to min. 


gle with the mighty of the land, with whom he had few views in 
common ; and to what end ?—to give a reluctant assent to grants of 
subsidies, and in return to pray remedies of grievances seldom per- 
manently redressed.— Bentley's Miscellany. 

I 


Guost Story.— The widow of Governor Starke, soon after his 
death, went with her daughter, Miss Starke (the authoress of the 
‘Widow of Malabar,’) and her niece to pass the winter at Nice. 
Soon after their arrival at Nice Miss Starke dreamed that her father 
came to her bedside, withdrew the curtain, seated himself on the 
bed, told her not to be alarmed, and went on to instruct her as fol. 
lows: ‘On the Thursday in next week a packet will arrive at the post- 
office, addressed to your mother ; go you to the office and receive it ; 
open the outward cover, enclose the contents in another paper, and 
direct and forward them to Mr. , of the Inner Temple.? Her 
father, or whatever it was, then withdrew. Miss Starke was greatly 
disturbed, which was evident to her cousin when they met at break. 
fast, who endeavoured to tranquillize her with the usual arguments. 
Finding, however, that the subject had made so deep an impression, 
she said, ‘ Let us go to the postoffice on Thursday, and then the ab. 
sence of the packet will convince you that the whole is an idle 
dream.’ To the postoflice these young ladies went, and there found 
the packet just arrived ; half an hour later it would have been in the 
hands of Mrs. Starke. Miss Starke had no hesitation in doing as 
she had been directed, but opened the packet and forwarded the con. 
tents to the Inner Temple. The return of post brought her a letter 
from the family lawyer, complimenting her on the extraordinary sa- 
gacity and caution she had shown in sending the papers to him ; for 
had her mother executed the deeds sent to her, the utter ruin of her 
family would have been the consequence !’—Sporting Review. 

I 

Arrectep Gravity.—Observe that man—with what an inflexible 
sanctitude of deportment he sustains himself as he advances—ev 
line in his face writes abstinence ; every stride looks like a chec 
upon his desires ; see, I beseech you, how he is cloaked up with ser- 
mons, prayers, and sacraments ; and so bemuflled with the externals 
of religion, that he has not a band to spare for a worldly purpose ; 
he has armour at least; why does he put it on? Is there no serving 
God without all this? Must the garb of religion be extended so wide 
to the danger of its rending ; Yes, truly, or it will not hide the se- 
cret ; and what isthat? That the saint has no religion at all!— 
Sterne’s Sermons. 





— 
We “ee most easily that of which we know least ; the least we 


have in the sieve, the more easily it passes through.— Waterford 
Chronicle. 


eR 

Tue Dutcn History.—Holland isthe land of the chivalry of the 
middle classes. Here they may say in honest pride, to the hereditary 
lords and nobles of the earth in the other countries of Europe, see 
what we grocers, fishcurers, and shipowners have done in days of 
yore, in this little country! But alas! this glory is faded. In the 
deserted street of Delft and Leyden and Haarlem, the grass is grow. 
ing through the seams of the brick pavement ; the ragged petticoat 
flutters in the wind out of the drawing-room casements of a palace, 
the echo of wooden shoes clattering through empty saloons, tells of 
past magnificence, of actnal aati 8 has been a land of 
warlike deed, of high and independent feeling, the home of patriots, 
of heroes, of scholars, of philosophers, of men of science, of artists, 
of the persecuted for religious or political opinions froin every coun. 
try, and of the generous spirits who patronised and protected them. 
Why is the Holland of our times no longer that old Holland of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ? Why are her streets silent, 
her canals green with undisturbed slime? The greatness of Hol- 
land was founded upon commercial prosperity and capital, not upon 
productive industry. Her capital and industry were not employed 


time. It is worth while to evoke a shadowy semblance of things | in producing what ministers to human wants and gratifications ; but 


that were, from amid the chaotic fragments of their antiquity. Stan- | 


ding on the same spot five hundred years gone by, a pilgrim on his 
way to the shrine of the confessor might have noted a little concourse 
of the noble and lowly crowding to the palace of Westminster, where 
the king held his solemn parliament, to which his lieges were sum. 
moned to aid and advise ig But instead of its being long past 
mid-day, the morning sun is scattering the dew from the green fields 
and hedges which stretch far away to the north and west of the little 
village of Charing ; and our pilgrim may have just reached the cross 
by the way across the fields, which ended on the high road to Wind- 
sor and Reading, hard by the umbrage2us manor of Hyde, beneath 
whose ancient oaks the hogs of the abbot of Westminster fatten on 
choice pannage. It is the hour of eight in the morsing! The lordly 
baron prances to Westminster, surrounded by armed followers, and 





in transmiltiug what other countries produced, or manufactured, 
from one country to another. She was their broker. When their 
capitals, applied at first more beneficially to productiveindustry, had 
grown large enough to enter also into the business of circulation, as 
well as into that of production—into commerce, properly so called— 
the prosperity of Holland, founded upon commerce alone, unsuppor- 
ted by a basis of productive industry within herself, and among the 
mass of her own population, fell to the ground. This is the history 
of Holland. It speaks an important lesson to nations.—Laing’s 
Notes of a Traveller. 
rr 

Time is given us that we may take care of eternity, and eternity 
will not be too long to regret the loss of our time, if we have miss. 
pent it. 
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